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FRIENDSHIP between nations is becoming possible after 
a new fashion. The rulers of Spain, Italy, Germany, and 
Russia, are young, and like the king of England are ready to 
pass the bounds of diplomatic etiquette, and enter into per- 
sonal relations with the presidents and rulers of other nations. 
The opening of the world to travellers has in the memory of 
man wrought a revolution. To think of the restrictions and 
dangers which attended travellers even in some European 
countries in the middle of the last century takes us half 
way back to the dark ages. While the liberty which attends 
the spread of modern civilization brings new dangers to the 
rulers of the world, it brings the people of all nations into 
much closer relations, and makes the rulers more sympathetic 
with one another. King Edward made the most conspicuous 
mistake of his reign when he failed to send the Duke of 
York to the United States. For this mistake, however, he 
will no doubt find some offset by entering a yacht for a race 
in American waters or some similar device for exciting 
popular good feeling. Even such trivial things as these help 
drive war into the background of the thoughts of men. We 
are glad that Prince Henry is here, and much more glad 
that nothing has happened in a hundred years to excite in 
Germany so much friendship for the United States. 


a 


THE release of Miss Stone, held so long in captivity by 
brigands, ends one chapter of history and opens another. 
In the country about the Black Sea, which by nature is 
favored beyond any other part of the world, we find the 
ruins of Greece and the débris of the Roman Empire. 
Modern civilization has never penetrated this region. 
While there are centres of light and influence in all this area, 
barbarism is still in power. Brigandage, slavery, more or 
less openly recognized, concubinage, purchased or estab- 
lished by force, are recognized customs; while the govern- 
ment does little for the people except to maintain itself, and 
to prevent the irruption of hostile tribes, which, if not con- 
trolled with a strong hand, would quickly destroy what 
civilization now exists. The equilibrium of forces about 
the Black Sea is maintained by Europe because of the fear 
that, discord let loose in that region, all Europe would be 
embroiled in war. In the capture and ransom of Miss 
Stone we see, let us hope, the beginning of movements 
which will open this country to civilization. Not a hundred 
years ago the pirates of Northern Africa defied the civilized 
world, and levied tribute on all nations. An end was put 
to that outrage, and now we must take in hand the barbar- 
isms which infest and control the most beautiful regions 
of Eastern Europe and the parts adjacent. 


Troth. 


We learned many years ago from Dr. George Putnam a val- 
uable lesson in self-discipline. He said that, in order to keep 
his mind alert and open to influences of various kinds, he 
was accustomed to select every year some important book 
which taught doctrines or reached conclusions entirely unlike 
his own. Then he tried to comprehend it and to wrestle 
with it, to find out why he agreed or why he did not agree 
with his opponent. In short, he tried to enter into sympa- 
thy with the man who stood over against him and see how 
the matter looked from his point of view. In a somewhat 
extensive and varied experience with men and women of di- 
verse kinds, we have found comparatively few who are even 
willing to search for the truth in this way. Truth is many- 
sided. Even in small and unimportant things, as we reckon 
them, the whole truth is almost never seen by any one per- 
son. 
know all that was to be learned about the muscles in a frog’s 
leg spent two years at his task, and then left it unfinished. 
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The vastness of truth and the brevity of life account, for the 
most part, for the inability or the unwillingness of the major- 
ity to look on all sides. 

Whoever has any real work to do will naturally seek to 
know that which fits him for his work. To do it well, he 
must know many things, common and uncommon, which per- 
tain to the task he has taken in hand, and to which he will 
devote his life. If one’s work takes him into the fierce com- 
petitions and rivalries of business or of professional life, he 
may easily drop out of sight everything which does not help 
or hinder him in the race he is to run and the battle he is to 
fight or the game he is to win. Such a narrow outlook is 
natural enough, and is often one of the essential conditions 
of success. And yet even in business the most successful 
man is commonly the one who has the widest outlook and 
the greatest power of insight into the thoughts and motives 
of men unlike himself. 

But when this habit of mind is carried, as it commonly is, 
outside of the narrow limits of one’s regular work, it works 
harm continually. Out of it have come horrible conflicts in 
the name of religion, misunderstandings of all kinds between” 
the rich and the poor, and most of the contentions between 
nations which result in war. Talking, for instance, with 
men and women, North and South, who were on opposite 
sides during our Civil War, it is rare good fortune to find 
one in a hundred who really saw the problem of slavery and 
the political action connected with it from the point of view 
of an honest and humane person on the other side. Indeed, 
in the majority of cases it was not believed by persons on 
one side of the line that there were any honest, honorable, 
and humane people on the other side. Had there been on 
both sides a considerable number of truth-lovers who were 
not seeking grounds for argument against their opponents, 
but merely to know what was best for white men, for black 
men, and for our common country, the Civil War would 
have been impossible. There was enough reason and con- 
science in the country, could they have been rightly exer- 
cised, to have saved our nation the awful strife in which 
perished the flower of the land on both sides, leaving us 
ever since poverty-stricken in manhood. 

The reformer commonly considers all truth as something 
harsh and unpleasant, whereas the whole truth makes men 
happy and sets men free. In the unhappy strife in which 
both England and America are engaged in Asia and Africa, 
nothing is more marked than the inability of men and 
women on either side in both countries, and in the Far East, 
to understand each other or even to seek for a common 
understanding. It is only within a few weeks that in Eng- 
land and America there has come a conspicuous change of 
temper, a willingness to know what kind of a man he is who 
can take the extreme view on the other side. At least good 
men and women on both sides are beginning to confess 
that they are not all murderers on one side of the question, 
nor all traitors on the other. Had there been a little more 
patience and the same willingness to look at all sides of 
the question which is apparent to-day, the war with Spain, 
with its glories and its scandals, might have been avoided 
to the benefit of all concerned, and war would not have 
been declared in South Africa. 

We have almost daily evidence in our correspondence that 
most of the religious controversies of the time, which are 
happily abating, would disappear altogether if there were on 
either side any real knowledge of the inner life and thought 
of those who represent the opposition. Protestant and 
Catholic, Orthodox and Unitarian, Ritualist and Quaker, 
often form mental images of each other which are grotesque 
even to the point of being libellous, if published. The mis- 
understanding is largely the result of unwillingness to admit 
that there can be any good thing said or done by the people 
who hold such foreign opinions. Patience, willingness to 
learn how the other man really feels, and a decent respect 
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for our common’ nature will go a long way toward abating 
strife, bringing out the truth, and providing a better high- 
way on which all right-thinking and God-fearing men and 
women may travel together. 


Good Manners. 


The West Point cadet is said to bear this contrast ‘to boys 

from other institutions of learning on the ball field: that, 
when asked if ready, he replies, ‘‘ We are, sir,” while others 
respond, “Yep.” It is not necessary to confirm this state- 
ment concerning other institutions of learning. We are con- 
fident that there are exceptions; but, as a rule, the habit of 
abbreviating the forms of courtesy istoocommon. Educators 
insist that it is a growing evil, not at all confined to the ball 
field. ‘They argue that it is hard to deal with, seeming to 
have its roots somewhere in modern thought and life. Try 
it yourself, by doing a favor to some young person, and the 
chances are you will get as aresponse, not “Thank you, 
sir!’? but an abbreviated “ Thanks!” A college president 
says, ‘“ With this slackness of words and stinginess of speech, 
I am convinced there is coming in a lessening of those senti- 
ments of manly gratitude and appreciation which make up 
the soul of good manners. The conviction is growing in the 
minds of our young peopie that about all there is to life is 
‘to do something, and to do it quick.” Debating clubs and 
reading clubs have passed under the shadow of sporting 
clubs. Sporting clubs do not exist for amusement, but for 
victory. Precisely what the merchant is after, his boy is 
after—as soon as he can wear padded suits and ball 
masks, He is in a hurry all the time to beat somebody, 
and to come out ahead. It seems to him a waste of time to 
be mannerly. Courtesy admits, as he conceives it, of a con- 
versation that skips refinement and hinges on slang. 

Commercialism must, however, not bear the whole respon- 
sibility. We have grown into a love of the practical, as op- 
posed to culture. “The humanities” were well named. 
There was in the study of the finest literature, apart from its 
uses for bread-winning, another sort of winningness. To-day 
we hear the problem stated, not, Does college-training refine 
the boy, and fit him to be a gentleman; but, Does college 
training help the boy to a place in the counting-room? Does 
it give him a job? The problem that is thrust upon him is, 
Can you take hold here, and help us to accumulate wealth? 
If polished manners and refined bearing are not the end of 
education, is the end to be sought for business tact? A bet- 
ter definition tells us that education should bring our facul- 
ties to their full development, and makes us creatures of evo- 
lution. The end is ourselves, and not outside ourselves. 
That is not education which makes us slaves of acquisitive- 
ness. ‘The mischief in France,” says a recent writer, ‘is 
that everything leads to politics.” In this country the mis- 
fortune is that everything is leading more and more to busi- 
ness. Rushing is the law that governs college customs, and 
equally the new school of trade. Moderation is not tolera- 
ble. The steam age set the gauge. The unit of wealth is 
no longer the dollar. The mere millionaire is a failure. 
With this fierce heat of getting there is little room for 
polishing. 

We are not engaged in an attack on the young people 
of America: we are discussing a drift of our times. Minis- 
ter Wu Ting Fang says: ‘‘I should especially regret to see 
the manners of Chinese society exchanged for the abrupt- 
ness of your country. Everybody seems to be in too great 
a hurry to be polite.” The Old World gentleman was one of 
the best growths of its civilization. It grew into the convic- 
tion of English life during Shakespeare’s time that brute- 
force manners were about as mischievous as brute-force 
behavior; that the ideal man was the gentleman. So Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Sir Henry Vane come down to us as 
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great achievements of English civilization. This line of 
evolution was not left in England. The Puritans were prim, 
but they were always mannerly. Harsh theology never 
made them untrue to social obligations. The New Eng- 
land farmer, however isolated among rocks and hills, was 
a gentleman. He had his oddities and his provincialism ; 
but he remained true to the general spirit of English cour- 
tesy. The colonial training of New England colleges was 
not scholarship alone, but refined bearing. The reign of 
the Mathers covered a period of specially fine manners. 
Washington was punctilious; Adams was more so; and, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, Thomas Jefferson 
was the ideal gentleman, Cosmopolitanism has gone far 
in the Old Dominion, as well as in Massachusetts; but the 
boast is still that “the Virginia gentleman is the highest 
type in the world.” 

Is it possible that the clipping of form can go on with 
thoroughness? The aim is to accomplish as much as pos- 
sible in a given time. It implies a desire to throw aside all 
but the central thought,— the single purpose. It secures in- 
tentness, point, single-mindedness: no doubt some things are 
accomplished that would otherwise not be done, But, when 
this becomes a trait, a general social habit, it fails to carry 
with it the best results. The old saying is, “It is a short 
downhill road from errors in words to errors in things.” 
This is a law that we may read backward. If one wishes 
to achieve well, let him learn to define well,—to speak 
clearly and accurately; let him cultivate the fine art of ex- 
pression. The value of words must not be overlooked. 
They are mind tools. They are containers of thought, of 
feeling, of experience, of culture. Slang and abbreviated 
ejaculations are a distinctive reversion to barbarous life. 


Living for the Future, 


Would it not ennoble our daily existence if we more vividly 
realized, than we do customarily, that our human life is not 
ultimate even in this sphere, not limited by its extent and 
duration, but bas an immortal prolongation even in this 
world, even when pursued for personal ends? It is true 
that no man liveth to himself or dieth to himself for life and 
death, though personal experiences have a more or less 
remote projection upon the race. The energy, force, and 
mental and moral power set free must have a certain con- 
tinuance. And it is impossible to say how long the vibra- 
tory wave may be, even if it does not extend through the 
eternities. 

It will lose its individual character doubtless as the wave 
upon the seashore is lost when it eats the coast, rolls 
pebbles, undermines rocks, and does its little share in 
changing the outlines of a continent and altering the con- 
ditions and character of races of men. 

Dreaming of the future and losing the good of the present’ 
is not truly living for the future. That which will help to 
fashion the time to come is the great world struggle going 
on at this moment, which unconsciously will leave a better 
world than it found, and broaden the thoughts of men by 
aggregate means that may individually appear selfish or 
insignificant. The beautiful interplay of forces, the close- 
knit fabric of human life and destiny, is the great epic 
of humanity. It tells us in thrilling tones that nothing is 
lost, no atom of matter, no particle of energy, no emotion 
or vibration of soul stuff, no effort that seemed a failure, no 
discouragement or suffering or pang or pain: all must have 
its equivalent in transmutation. All that seems to die in 
air, to leave no trace behind, has entered in some way into 
the great fabric of humanity, in some way, however infini- - 


.tesimal, has helped to lay the foundations of times to come, 


perhaps to render mankind stronger, more courageous, more 
loving, more fit for service, in some way has imprinted 
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lessons obscure, but not less vital, that may influence in 
ways we know not the destinies of the unborn. 

We are learning how futile it is to long for a Utopia, a 
millennium that is to come unaided by us, a something 
vaguely beautiful and sublime prepared in heaven and let 
down upon earth like Peter’s vision. Weare coming to un- 
derstand that here and nowy, in the place where we find our- 
selves, we are to recognize that we are coworkers with God 
in fashioning the future, which can be no other than God and 
man together make it in the ever-recurring present, in labor- 
ing for the good, the reign of righteousness. Thus all idle 
dreaming, all insubstantial hopes, are removed from the fut- 
ure. It appears solid and concrete, fashioned upon great 
laws of progress that unfold in the chain of causation, and 
are as sure as the motions of the planets. 

The consciousness that no effort well directed can be lost, 
no holy impulse, no vital thought, that the future is the vast 
fabric upon which we all may work, knowing that our work 
is not in vain, is a spur to enthusiasm, a stimulus to inspi- 
ration. It. kills the pessimistic germs within us while it 
deepens the sense of responsibility. This life is part and 
parcel of the immortal life. The future is, to some degree, 
an extension of our own individuality. It will bear the 
stamp of the time of which we are a part. We have par- 
taken of the spirit that has moulded it. We are laying our 
little brick in the string courses of the eternities. ‘The ex- 
tension of our evil, as of our good, is one of the awful 
thoughts from which we cannot escape. 

The future asks nothing of us but that we shall act worth- 
ily in the present without yielding to sentimental longings 
and yearnings, vain hopes’ and expectations which consume 
life in inaction and infertile dreams. This view may not 
seem poetic. It may seem too positive for the vague dis- 
content and disillusion that has eaten so deeply into the 
heart of our time. But here is stimulation and cheerfulness 
to be found. Here we have God present with us; and, if we 
will, we may work under his orders. If we are to do any- 
thing for the future, there is no time to mourn over lack of 
opportunity. The great Taskmaster calls every one of us in 
some form or other to his aid in improving and blessing the 
world. There is no hand so feeble that it may not help 
him; and, if the hands are tied, he bids us help him with lov- 
ing thoughts. 

How little there is we can do! we say. Yes; but who can 
measure the great and small save the Artificer of the uni- 
verse? A grain of sand may outweigh a mountain in his 
sight. How uplifting and grand is the thought that not a 
holy aspiration, a desire for perfection, a loving impulse of 
the pure heart, can go wide of its mark! for we build the 
future with influences and emanations of the soul as well as 
by active energy and force. 

So living for the future must in the best sense be living 
for the present, taking hold of elements that exist instead of 
waiting for a perfected world made out of nothing. The 
best life must be the life that gets into the high moral and 
intellectual currents of the time, that yields to the spiritual 
trend toward freedom and enlargement and new vision. God 
will not be put off or relegated to some other time and place. 
He is here at your elbow and at mine, telling us to use the 
day wisely, cheerfully, justly, to enjoy, to love, to worship, 
to act now; for in this day foundations are laid for a better 
time to come, in this day influences are going abroad through 
all worlds of highest moment. In this day, deeds may be 
done to affect remote ages. All of beauty and truth lie 
within our reach if we take the healthy and sane view of life, 
and cast from us all those diseased and anzmic thoughts 
that poison the spring of reflection and feeling at their source. 
The mawkish abnormality of our time seems sloughing off. 


Robust and glowing views of man’s place in the universe, ° 


and God’s immanence, seem about to blossom like the won- 
drous century tree that after long sterility puts forth a flower, 
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American Unitarian Hssociation. 


In this column in the Register of January 30, I had the 
pleasure of proposing the introduction of a possible new 
policy in the administration of our free congregational body. 
I ventured to suggest that the principle of the “referendum ” 
might be used in testing the feeling of our churches in re- 
gard to the initiation and conduct of our more important de- 
nominational enterprises. I cordially invited the judgment 
of my fellow-workers, both lay and clerical, upon this sug- 
gestion, and implied that some preliminary decision about 
the possibility and value of the referendum might be arrived 
at by the number of readers of the Register who would send 
to me their candid comments upon the suggestion. I en- 
deavored to write the article with impartiality, but I am aware 
that it was possible to read between the lines my own faith 
in the merit and practicability of the suggestion. I fondly 
imagined that many fellow-workers who love our free con- 
gregational system, who desire to see it perpetuated, and 
who believe that it can be made efficient as a working ad-- 
ministrative system, would approve the suggestion, and hasten 
to inform me of their interest and sympathy. It is there- 
fore somewhat mortifying to have to report that only eight 
persons have made any response to my invitation. Of 
these, one entirely disapproved the suggestion, five warmly 
approved it, and two regarded it as meritorious but imprac- 
ticable. I am forced, therefore, to the conclusion that either 
my fellow-workers do not read this column in the Register 
or else the suggestion fell very flat. It is also necessary to 
admit that the policy of the referendum in secular affairs 
has not yet proved as valuable in practice as it is in theory. 
Voters, whether in religious or political organizations, are 
chiefly interested in fersons: they are deplorably uninter- 
ested in principles. It has again and again occurred in 
political elections that, whereas seventy or eighty per cent. 
of the registered voters voted for individual candidates, not 
more than ten per cent. have voted at the same election on 
the very important constitutional amendments referred to 
the voters. In spite of these facts, however, I remain con- 
fident that the principle of the referendum is a good one for 
use in congregational government; and I regret that. my fel- 
low-workers do not appear to believe its adoption in our 
body wise or practicable. 

My own experience in securing the judgment of my fellow- 
workers by correspondence is discouraging. When I send 
to all our ministers an inquiry with a return blank and an 
envelope stamped and addressed, I get a reasonable re- 
sponse. Sometimes half the ministers answer: once almost 
all answered. An administrative officer naturally desires to 
know the feelings and wishes of his constituents. The 
greatest evil of our denominational life is indifference. The 
Association invites just and intelligent criticism, it can 
endure applause; but the “don’t care” and “ things are well 
enough as they are” attitudes are mightily depressing. 

‘I want now to make another effort to discover the wishes 
and needs of my fellow-workers in another important depart- 
ment of our church life. In the Register of February 20, 
Rev. George H. Badger printed an interesting article in 
regard to the use of hymn and service books in our churches. 
It is impossible to believe that all the people of our churches 
are satisfied with the present material. It is natural to 
suppose that the ministers, choir-masters, and music com- 
mittees have some suggestions for the improvement of our 
present hymn and service books. The Association is ex- 
ceedingly anxious to help the worship of our churches in 
efficient ways, and it will quickly respond to any real demand 
for better hymn and service books. Of course, the Associa- 
tion has no control whatever over hymn books- privately 
owned and published ; but the vast majority of our churches 
use one or another of the five hymn books published by the 
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Association. What new arrangement, if any, of hymns and 
tunes and services do our churches require? Mr. Badger 
suggests that the services of the “ Hymn and Tune Book” 
should be revised and bound in with the abridged edition of 
“Hymns for Church and Home.” That is a capital sug- 
gestion, but there are many other combinations which might 
serve the purposes of the churches. For instance: (1) A 
new revision of the whole “Hymn and Tune Book” might 
be made, both services and hymns. The last revision was 
made in 1877, and a great deal of new material has devel- 
oped since that date. (2) The “ Five Services and Psalter” 
might be bound in with one of the existing books. (3) 
Stone’s or Pulsford’s services might be bound with a revised 
“Hymn and Tune Book” or with the abridged edition of 
“ Hymns for Church and Home.” 

Many other possible combinations will suggest themselves 
to my fellow-workers. Shall we not have the benefit of such 
suggestions and comments? Communications on this sub- 
ject may be addressed to Rev. George H. Badger, who will 
undertake to tabulate the returns and communicate them to 
the Publication Committee of the Association. 

SamueL A. ELIoT. 


Current Topics. 


Tue cordiality and the popular character of the greetings 
which Prince Henry of Prussia has been receiving during 
the past week in the course of his travels through the South 
and the Middle West have differed very little from the wel- 
come which was extended to the brother of the German 
kaiser in New York and Washington. The unmistakable 
friendliness which has been shown to Prince Henry by the 
American people has produced the most pleasant impression 
in Berlin, where the inspired press continues to give utter- 
ance to hopes for ultimate tangible results from the visit of 
the prince to this country. A number of influential Ameri- 
can newspapers have commented sharply upon the character 
of the welcome to the German prince as a demonstration of 
American “ snobbishness” ; and even those American jour- 
nals which have been the most friendly to the royal traveller 
have not ventured to attach a political outcome of his visit 
to the United States. 

: a 


Tue United States Senate last Friday terminated an ex- 
tremely painful incident when it passed a resolution of 
censure upon Senators Tillman and McLaurin, both of 
South Carolina. On February 22, in the course of a debate 
in open session, Mr. ‘Tillman resented what he regarded as a 
reflection upon his veracity by Mr. McLaurin, and attacked 
his colleague with clenched fists upon the floor of the Senate. 
The incident culminated when the President of the Senate, 
Mr. Frye, suspended both members and ordered their names 
stricken from the rolls. Later Mr. Frye rescinded his 
action, and the Senate on Friday closed the incident by 
censuring Messrs. Tillman and McLaurin for “ disorderly 
conduct and flagrant violations of the rules of the Senate ” 
and “for a breach of the privileges and dignity” of that 
body. 

a 

American lovers of letters took part last week in the ob- 
servance of the centenary of the birth of Victor Hugo. Sel- 
dom has a literary anniversary been observed so universally 
as was the féte of the picturesque and courageous Frenchman 
who wrote “Les Misérables ” and “Notre Dame de Paris,” 
and who expatriated himself rather than yield allegiance to 
Napoleon III, In France itself the centenary was made the 
occasion for a great outburst of national enthusiasm. The 
celebrations in Paris were practically international in their 
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character. It was as if the Old World had assembled in 
congress to pay tribute to the memory of Hugo. The culmi- 
nating event in the French capital took place last Sunday, 
when the house in the Place des Vosges in which Victor 
Hugo lived was presented to the city of Paris, to be used as 
a permanent museum and memorial of Victor Hugo. 


rd 


Tue progress of the reform administration in New York, 
which is being watched with great interest as a moral issue 
of national importance, is not meeting with the cordial com- 
mendation of some of its late supporters. It is charged by 
public men, and by newspapers which gave their unqualified 
support to Mr. Seth Low and the Fusion party during their 
struggle to wrest the control of the city from Tammany Hall, 
that abuses of public office and violations of the law for the 
purpose of gain are by no means so rare under the new ad- 
ministration as some of its friends would wish. The work- 
ings of the police department are meeting with éspecially se- 
vere criticism. It appears to be a fact that the law which 
provides for the closing of saloons on Sunday, under certain’ 
qualifying conditions, is being violated universally in Greater 
New York, and that the police department, which is now un- 
der the complete control of the reformers, is making no at- 
tempt to enforce the law or to bring the violators to punish- 


ment. 
ae 


THERE are some indications that the Panama route for the 
interoceanic canal, which has been reported upon favorably 
by the canal commission, and was approved by the United 
States Senate by a practically unanimous vote, may not be 
selected by Congress, because of opposition upon the part 
of the United States of Colombia. Ata meeting of the 
shareholders of the Panama Canal Company, which was 
held in Paris last Friday, announcement was made of the 
fact that Colombia would not consent to the transference of 
the company’s concession to another nation without modi- 
fying the stipulations in two articles of the agreement upon 
the basis of which the concession was originally granted by 
Colombia. The result of this announcement was a demand 
upon the part of the French stockholders that the proffer of 
the company’s franchise to the United States be withdrawn, 
with the ultimate purpose of carrying on the construction of 
the canal by the company or of offering the concession to 
the government of the F rench Republic. 


& 


Tur international sugar conference, which has been in 
session in Brussels, took a radical action last week when it 
reached an agreement to suppress “ all direct and indirect 
bounties” upon the exportation of sugar by the powers 
participating in.the conference. Practically, all sugar-pro- 
ducing countries of Europe were represented in the confer- 
ence, so that the agreement reached by the convention 
means the abolition of the sugar bounty systems in Europe. 
The action of the conference may have a tangible bearing 
upon the outcome of the deliberations of the United States 
Congress upon the problem of relieving the distress in Cuba. 
Without a doubt the abolition of the bounty system will 
have the effect of checking the abnormal conditions which 
have been brought about in the sugar markets of the world 
by the overproduction resulting from an artificial stimulation 
of the beet-sugar-producing industry upon the continent of 


Europe. 
ad 


Tue United States government has not announced what 
position it will take upon the ultimate governmental respon- 
sibility for the capture of Miss Ellen M. Stone, the Ameri- 
can missionary, by brigands in Turkey, Miss Stone is now 
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at the home of the American minister in Constantinople. 
It is reported from the Ottoman capital that the United 
States is understood to be preparing its case for a claim 
upon Turkey for damages resulting from the capture of 
Miss Stone. In the mean while the Ottoman government is 
confronted with a serious domestic problem in Albania, 
where Arnaut clans are massacring and pillaging Christian 
communities, and in Macedonia, where the movement of 
revolt is gaining ground in the Bulgarian portion of the 
population, and serious conflicts between insurgents and 
Turkish troops have taken place already. The Russian 
minister in Constantinople has requested the Porte to sup- 
press the disturbances in Albania, but these representations 
have not been followed by any effective action by Turkey. 


se 


Epwarp TUCK, a wealthy citizen of Boston, who has been 
living in Paris for many years past, has made a generous 
gift, which will confer a noble charity upon American resi- 
dents in Paris and France. Mr. Tuck will defray the entire 
expense of the establishment of a free hospital for Americans 
in the French capital. The institution will be named the 
“Franklin Hospital,” and will be managed and officered ex- 
clusively by American physicians, surgeons, and nurses. 
Mr. Tuck has assured the maintenance of the projected 
hospital by endowing it with a fund sufficiently large to pay 
all the necessary expenses of the institution, even without 
the contributions which will undoubtedly come to it from 
other generous donors in the course of time. The ground 
for the new hospital has been selected already, and it is ex- 
pected that the institution will be opened for the treatment 
ef patients before the end of 1904. 


Brevities. 


In the /zterior we find an article by Dr. E. E. Hale, show- 
ing what the Lend a Hand Club is and what it may do. 


A correspondent says concerning Kidd’s new “ Western 
Civilization,” “The idea seems to be that the mountain of 
evolution has labored and brought forth a Kidd.” 


Zion’s Herald sharply criticises Prof. Pearson for his dis- 
belief in miracles, but, according to the Baptist Watchman, 
the editor of the eva/d would come off no better before a 
church council than the Chicago professor. 


Dr. Savage, in a carefully written article in Aznslee’s Maga- 
zine on the results of psychical research, says that the most 
reasonable conclusion is that invisible intelligences make 
communications through mediums like Mrs. Piper. 


The statement of our correspondent concerning gambling 
illustrates the fact against which he contends. Arsenic is a 
poison, but it may be a valuable medicine. Who has ever 
drawn the line where the medicine ends and the poison 
begins? 


The Watchman calls for a thorough examination of the 
methods of Baptist missionary organizations. It calls for 
the appointment of a committee, of whom none of the mem- 
bers shall be officials, to discuss methods and suggest im- 
provements. 


There is a constant swing back and forth from generation 
to generation. The children of saloon-keepers and drunk- 
ards are often total abstainers by repulsion from the example 
of their fathers, while their sons may rebel against an over- 
fearful and over-strict supervision. Saints have children 
who lie and steal, while out of the most degraded homes 
there come now and then heroic examples of virtue. 
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The apostle Paul was consenting to the death of Stephen. 
For that crime he never forgave himself. He therefore laid 
upon himself burdens and duties which he would never 
have demanded of another person. Grievous misunder- 
standings have come from regarding his personal confes- 
sions as universal statements concerning human nature. He 
set other men free, but he himself was willing to be the slave 
of Christ. He insisted that other men should be paid for 
their labor, but made his own work a free-will offering that 
he might ease a little the pain of his conscience. 


The Universalist Leader furnishes us with the following 
incident: “ Rev. Dr. Shutter while in Boston had an experi- 
ence which he may neglect to relate, and so we give it here. 
He was addressing the Sunday-school of the Every-day 
Church upon the lesson, which was about Ananias and 
Sapphira, and he asked how they were punished. A little 
one promptly answered, ‘They fell down and died.’ ‘Now, 
then,’ said Dr. Shutter, ‘supposing such punishment were in 
force to-day, what would happen?’ Then a meek little girl 
arose, and said solemnly, ‘There would not be any people 
left on the whole earth!’” 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Italian Charities. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I was very much interested in Mr. William N. Andrews’s 
account in the Register of Italian charities. It is truly a 
good thing to know that in Italy Christian love and charity 
finds such practical results. But I wondered, when I read 
it, why there should be a necessity for such institutions in 
such great numbers? Why are there so many abandoned 
children to be cared for by charity? From ten to fifteen 
per cent. of the children born in Italy are abandoned or ille- - 
gitimate. Cannot Mr. Andrews throw some light on the 
cause for all this? In one of the oldest Christian countries, 
where the “‘ one true Church” has had full sway for centuries, 
what can be the reason for so many “ Innocenti’ to be 
cared for? INQUIRER. 

Lone BEACH, CAL. 


Jean de Bloch. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


I doubt if there is yet published a more telling commen- 
tary on the methods by which war is forced upon the people 
than in Jean de Bloch’s article which appeared a month ago 
in the English Contemporary Review, One of the most 
startling things shown here is the manner in which civil gov- 
ernments and the people are influenced and deceived by the 
military establishments. “The average citizen,” he says, 
“whose book of contemporary history is the daily news- 
paper, has no idea how wide-spread are the ramifications of 
militarism, how far-reaching its tentacles, how mischievous 
its action.’”’ But remember this is not an attack upon mili- 
tary men as men. It is simply an illumination of the sys- 
tem, which naturally compels professional soldiers to seek ac- 
tion and honor and preferment, which induces them to warp 
the judgment and blind the eyes of statesmen, as in the 
South African war; which leads them, indeed, to take ex- 
traordinary risk, resulting oftentimes in disaster and tragedy. 

Jean de Bloch is not speaking for the sentimental side 
alone in his presentation of the case against warfare. To 
many the picture of the ruin of homes, the mortality of 
children, and the suffering of mothers, the destruction of 
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valuable lives, and the wounding and crippling of countless 
more,— this awful picture, I say, would be to many in our 
modern civilization a sufficient argument. But, while having 
the preservation of society and thé spiritual aspects of the 
case in view, this writer approaches the subject from a purely 
practical and logical standpoint. He shows that military 
men, occupied as they are with technical details, are incapa- 
ble of taking the broad view required in great national 
crises, Their profession inclines them to the martial rather 
than to the civic outlook on affairs. Industrial, social, and 
educational progress is of far less moment to them than the 
excitement, the splendor, the glory of military achievement. 
It is very clearly shown, too, by this master of the situation 
that army officials are not fully conversant with the scientific 
and economic trend of affairs which are to entirely replace 
the old conditions. The South African war, demonstrating 
as it has that with modern equipments a very small force of 
men acting on the defensive can defeat an immense attack- 
ing army, may be a great object-lesson against future folly 
of aggression. It may, indeed, lead the people, guided by 
wisdom such as Jean de Bloch’s, to take from militarism and 
pseudo-statesmanship the office of deciding upon declara- 
tions of war. If sucha result could be accomplished, the 
tragedies of South Africa and. the Philippines may not be 
in vain. There is hope, notwithstanding, for a better order 
of affairs, when it can be said in the face of present barbari- 
ties that “the tendency of contemporary civilization is to do 
for nations what has already been accomplished for indi- 
viduals,— to make it possible for them to go to law with each 
other instead of going to war, to subordinate passion to argu- 
ment, to raise right above might.” 
Let us remember Jean de Bloch. 
Marion MuRpDOCK. 


Gambling. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


- Among the brevities in the Register for February 13 was 
this, which struck me as somewhat peculiar, to say the 
least : — 

‘In our opinion, nobody has or probably ever will frame 
an argument against the lottery and other forms of gambling 
by games of skill or chance which will precisely define the 
evil of gambling, and show just why it is evil. That the 
effects are pernicious, every community where gambling is 
rife soon learns, Nearly all civilized nations agree to sup- 
press gambling in public and private, so far as it can be 
reached by law and penalty. But there is no harm in cast- 
ing lots. We receive from our friends many gifts which we 
have not earned. We get something for nothing in many 
ways. ‘The best men buy and sell on chances of which no 
one can foresee the issue. We cannot prove that gambling 
is wrong in itself, but because of long and sore experience 
all civilized communities condemn it.” 

I am well aware that many people seem to find it difficult 
to see the distinctions here which may be made. But my 
opinion is that it comes largely in most instances from the 
fact that more money is made by gambling or lotteries than 
in what we think more legitimate ways. 

You say that the effects of gambling are harmful, but yet 
we cannot tell why. Itseems to me that this in itself settles 
the matter. A thing which is so harmful in its effects that 
“nearly all civilized nations agree to suppress it” must be 
evil in itself; and we need say little about the why. Arsenic 
is poisonous; but why? Alcohol is poisonous; but why? 
So here by your own statement is something a kind of 
action on the part of human beings, the influence and 
effect of which is so poisonous and pernicious that ‘“ nearly 
all civilized nations agree to suppress it.” As to the why, I 
would answer in these cases : — 
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Arsenic, being poisonous, produces an irritating, injurious 
effect upon the human system, and so is injurious; and yet 
it is white to the sight and sweet to the taste. It is used as 
a medicine in small quantities, Put into the circulating sys- 
tem of the horse, it is injurious.. But, eaten by the horse, it 
helps to invigorate him, so that old broken-down horses are 
made into new ones and sold as such through its use. But 
to the human system it is a poison, and yet it promises so 
much that ladies have been known to use it to beautify 
their complexions. Alcohol is an excitant and irritant to 
the human system. It promises more than it fulfils. And 
for this reason it is pernicious to use, and many civilized 
communities and nations agree that it should be suppressed. 
And yet it has uses, and so value, in the right place. 

So gambling is a poison to the community and individ- 
ual in this, that it promises what it does not fulfil, and so 
dazzles and unduly excites those who engagé in it. It 
therefore is pernicious. You seem to say that casting lots 
is a form of gambling, that trade is a lottery, etc, To 
this I take exception. And in this I make a distinction 
between the lottery and gambling on the one side and 
legitimate trade and natural chances on the other. Let 
us illustrate. A farmer plants a crop, but he does not 
know whether his corn will grow or not; for it. depends 
upon circumstances beyond his contro]. A trader purchases 
goods: he does not know that he shall sell them. A man 
makes an investment: he cannot tell what he will get out 
of it. But in this and a thousand other plans there is 
simply a natural chance, nothing else. He may succeed 
or fail. 

No one else pays for his success or failure. That is, if 
business is properly done. But some one gets up a lottery. 
He so arranges things that one dollar shall bring to some 
one a thousand; but a thousand persons pay a dollar each, 
that this one may get his prize. The whole matter is so 
arranged as to create the greatest expectation. Each one 
is made to believe that he may be, and probably is, the 
lucky one. The whole matter here is simply artificial. 
Nothing natural about it: the chances are made, So in 
betting on cards, etc., it is the excitement and temptation to 
cheat and falsify that makes gambling wrong in itself. For 
I contend that the common chances of guessing correctly, of 
pulling the right stick, of turning the side of the cent which 
I wish, of getting a crop when I plant, of selling the goods 
I purchase, and all the rest, are zo¢ lotteries or gambling. 
For the chances in them is a natural and not an artificial 
or made chance. You say that we get something for nothing 
in many ways. To this I take exception. 

We may not give money, but we give something. You 
speak of gifts to friends. Why do I give my friend a gift? 
Is it not because he is my friend? And is this giving 
something for nothing? Certainly not, so long as friend- 
ship means what it does. 

One has said, ‘‘ They take the sun from the earth who 
take friendship from life.” As the sunshine is of value, so 
friendship is also; and one can never repay it. Suppose I 
give to a sufferer who can make me no outward return. 
Does he get my gift for nothing? Not at all. His nature 
and need as a child of God pays me all I give. I have an 
illustration at hand. A lady parishioner of mine before she 
died, instead of making a will (I know not why), gave to the 
young lady whom she had brought up from childhood cer- 
tain promissory notes. Had the question been brought into 
court as to the value of those notes, would not this have 
been a good argument to use? This girl was to me as my 
own child, for I had none of my own. The love and affec- 
tion she showed me and the care she gave me in my need, 
were they not of value to me, and had I not the right to 
set my own value upon them, and so say, “ For value re- 
ceived I promise to pay’’? GSS. 

AsHBY, Mass. 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Lesser One. 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON, 


A single star, companioning the moon, 
Made answer to a prayer of mine last night, 
Disclosing by her patient, steadfast light 

The way to walk with men at busy noon; 

To walk with men and wear the precious boon 
Of long-knit comradeship with greater souls, 
Yet keep my own soul mine, nor pay the tolls 

Of sundered self the great demand so soon. 


Dear friend, have I not loved thee with such love 
As man may yield alone to those above, 
Still bending to thy will’s supremacy ? 
Yet God gave also me a soul to keep, 
A lamp to tend, as in the moonlight deep 
He set that star to shine so steadily. 


Country New England: A Plain Statement of Facts. 


BY REV. EDWARD P. PRESSEY. 


Country New England is bone of my bone and hope of 
my hope. 

I am not a casual summer visitor to the country; nor 
a one-year minister who has taken his flight; nor again a 
professional critic or one who takes any pleasure in criti- 
cism. Asa critic, I am the most wretched and forlorn critic 
alive; nor yet am Ja city observer of the country. I am 
a country man. I have worked more years digging rocks 
and potatoes for my board and clothes or a matter of ten 
dollars a month than at anything else. By actual count, I 
have lived twenty-six of my thirty-two years in the country, 
and mostly in towns of less than fifteen hundred inhabitants, 
I love the country and country people. I am constitutionally 
and morally opposed to urbanity. I do not believe in ur- 
banizing the country. Ido not believe the country is a dull 
place to live in “in the winter.” I do not believe that it is 
hard to get a living from New England soil. In fact, I know 
it isn’t. I do not believe that country people are to-day 
worse than city people or that they have a harder problem. 
In fact, I know they have one end of the universal problem 
of our defective and incomplete civilization. I like my 
fellow-townsmen,— women and children. I have only one 
desire in this world,— to see these country people better off 
than three-quarters of them are to-day, and more contented 
to live and let live where they are than nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of a thousand are inclined to be to-day. I 
believe that “here or nowhere is the ideal.”” And I believe 
that all my acts so far prove my faith. 

What are the facts of a majority perhaps of our New 
England country towns? They are about what Gov. Rol- 
lins of New Hampshire divulged in his famous Fast Day 
proclamation four years ago, in my native State. They are 
about what Rollin Lynde Hartt, in his irritating and provo- 
cative way, described them of Central and Western Massa- 
chusetts in his Atlantic and Outlook articles. They are in the 
worst instances as near as human nature (which is more than 
fifty per cent. good stuff on the average, anyway) ever gets 
to total depravity. 

I know more than one town of three to seven hundred 
inhabitants where there is not a boy over fifteen years old 
that I could point to with moral pride or admiration, without 
mental reserve and keen regret. Or perhaps in. another 
town one lonesome boy may be found, or perhaps two or 
three unknown to each other in their separate corners, with 
heart-breaking struggles within, striving to master the strange 
moral problems of their lives. They would leaven the lump, 
if society were not tobacco-soaked and feud-poisoned and 
dead. The churches are dead; the town meeting has be- 
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come a medley of grab game and roaring farce; society 
thrives only on ¢iddle-de-winks and layer cake; the schools 
live through outside pressure; the majority of farms do not 
produce bank books, because they are not worked or are 
worked without intellectual activity. Public spirit and pri- 
vate enterprise alike are dead. 

There are exceptions in every town. There are many of 
the rockiest farms, here and there, producing bank books’ 
as fast as the good years return. There are occasional 
spurts of public spirit. But there are too many old people 
and feeble wills left behind in the process of sifting to keep 
activities at a wholesome gait. There is a general impres- 
sion that the city has come as a sort of universal substitute 
eventually for country life. The country is the thing that is 
drawing to an end. The mechanical ‘people shut up shop, 
and wait for “an industry”? to come and redeem the town. 

The cure of the country disease is a very simple and mat- 
ter-of-fact one. It is much like Horace Greeley’s prescrip- 
tion for resumption of specie payments, ‘To resume.” So 
the cure of decadent New England is to resume industry and 
thought and an everlasting purpose of living. That is all. 

My friends talk to me about endowing the country town 
normal training school I have had in mind and actually in 
hand. I do not believe in anything of the kind. That is 
too much of a good thing. The problem is simpler than 
that. There was no better training school in its day for 
producing weighty characters than the old New England 
home with its varied mechanical industries and “stints,” and 
the neighborhood “‘ meeting-house,” I zeaz ‘‘ meeting-house,” 
not church, and the Puritan admiration for dry and sober 
learning. Of course, we don’t want these things back, even 
if wecould have them; but we sadly need their modern sub- 
stitutes, not their modern abolishments. The “arts and 
crafts ” movement is redeeming the industrial monotony and 
stagnation. And, eventually, I believe there is coming a 
collapse in country ecclesiasticism complete and permanent. 
Some sort of village house will take the place of the churches. 
In the village house everything at any time that concerns or 
interests country humanity will be brought. And, of course, 
the leisure day, Sunday, will be made the most of; and the 
most vital thing to confer upon or to hear will be reserved 
for that day. The village house will be the twentieth-cen- 
tury ‘ meeting-house”’ for everything men meet for day or 
night the week round, and will have all the comforts and 
conveniences of a more interesting, a more profitable, a more 
beautiful, and morally uplifting country life. God speed the 
day ! 


MONTAGUE, MAss. 


A Study of Rural Communities, 


BY REV. J. N. PARDEE. 


I am asked to discuss the question, “‘ What can we do for 
our small churches?” 

For a starting-point, I assume that we mean by “small 
churches” the churches in our rural communities with no 
great population to draw from, possibly the churches known 
as ‘‘ decadent.” 

To make such answer as I can, at least intelligible, it 
strikes me as best to state the problem, and indicate the 
conditions as they actually confront a country parson and a 
parish committee. 

The country minister has his own peculiar problems, 
moral and social, in many respects quite different from the 
problems that come before his city brother. Personal idio- 
syncrasies, local ferments that breed eruptions in the sanctu- 
ary, requiring at times the double-distilled wisdom of the 
serpent and the sterilized harmlessness of the dove to allay 
the inflammation, are matters of distinctly local sanitation. 

How to fill the long rows of empty pews in the great 
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ancient meeting-houses with the human beings he knows to 
be loitering around the fields and barns on Sunday morning 
presents itself asa personal problem, Church music, liturgy, 
sacraments, are questions to be answered according to local 
limitations. 

At the other end of the church the parish committee has 
a problem fully as serious. It isa mistake to assume that 
they do not know a good thing when they see it, or realize 
the difference between a Saint John or a Saint Paul and 
some lesser disciple. The amazing thing to a modest coun- 
try parson is the stoicism with which they accept the limita- 
tions and the unbounded charity of their toleration. 

If the minister proves to be a beloved Timothy, endowed 
with wisdom beyond his years and equal to the emergencies 
that arise, anxiety is added to their problem; and the pang 
is sure to be felt sooner or later, when some summer visitor 
discovers the treasure of youthful promise and woos him 
away to larger fields and a bigger salary, and the melancholy 
days of candidating come again. 

These, however, are surface irritants. We must look 
deeper for the real pathology of the decline manifest in 
many of our small country churches. 

A man’s best life is not wholly the product of his inner 
consciousness. You cannot resolve the unit of a man’s life 
into fractions, and say, This part is religious, this part social, 
and this industrial, and each part independent of the other. 
Religion is valueless unless it soaks in, permeates his being, 

and oozes out through his practical relationships in business 

and society. Correlatively, his religion will be largely shaped 
by his environment, and his social relations conditioned by 
his economic standing. 

No more can you segregate a church from the social, in- 
tellectual, and economic conditions that shape and control 
the life of the community. Its external prosperity is insep- 
arably interlined with the economic prosperity of the town. 

On the other hand, standing for the higher interests, unless 
there radiate from its pinnacles electric waves to warm and 
enlighten the moral, social, and civic life of the community, 
it is not worth helping, and you can dismiss the problem. 

Once upon a time our rural parishes were inseparably 
bound up with the politics of the town. Now they are sepa- 
rate. The tithing-man is no more. But the fact remains 
that these churches still hold the most intimate relations to 
the communities that environ them, and the character and 
conduct of a country church is a reasonable measure of the 
character and conduct of the citizens of the town. Socially, 
intellectually, and morally, as well as religiously, I believe 
the relation is more intimate than it was when attendance on 
Sunday was made compulsory by law, and failure to support 
it was a political crime. 

In the old days the colonial farm-houses were the scenes 
of frequent tea parties, dances and social hilarity, if not of 
stimulated revelry. Nowadays all these means of gregari- 
ous amusement, toned and tempered by the proprieties of the 
occasion, have consolidated their interests in the church 
social. Probably three-fourths of what we call ‘‘ social life” 
in the back towns clusters around the church parlor and 
kitchen. The other fourth goes to the grange, which is, in 
fact, an unsectarian church, with the minister as chaplain. 

If any features of the old lyceum days remain in town, 
they find expression in most cases in courses of lectures and 
concerts managed by the minister. If any movements are 
being made for instruction in art and literature and civics 
outside the common school, they take their impetus from the 
church, ' 

The country minister may find that broadcloth and white 
ties do not inspire men to tip their hats, and children to 
range in line or run away when he passes ; and by reason of 
short pastorates and other limitations he may not hold the 
place once held, when it could be said, “ The selectmen 


. never mended a piece of road without consulting Dr. 
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Thayer.” But, if he be endowed with the essential qualities 
of common manhood, it is as true as it ever was that he 
comes to be very generally recognized as one of the foremost 
citizens. 

Even in the matter of Sunday attendance no very striking 
difference can be found between the church and any other 
organization or kind of gatherings that attract the attention 
of the populace. If the church complains of small congrega- 
tions, so does the grange. Where you find a vigorous grange, 
you will find a reasonably vigorous church or churches. 

The other evening it was my privilege to attend a public 
installation of officers at one of the thrifty granges of Worces- 
ter County. ‘Ten per cent. of the inhabitants of the town 
were members. ‘The secretary reported an average attend- 
ance of members for the year of forty percent. It would be 
difficult to determine what per cent. of the population was 
related to the church in the same town; but the Sunday 
attendance, based upon legal membership in the parish, can 
be reckoned at from fifty to seventy-five per cent., the aver- 
age probably coming nearer the larger number. At the 
grange every officer elected was present. At the churches of 
the same town I learned that the officers and leading mem- 
bers were to be equally depended upon. 

During my unsettled peregrinations I discovered that in 
rural towns where nobody seemed to go to church no grange 
had been organized, or had died and given up its charter. 

If in these towns the concert and lecture draw full houses 
by merit of superior talent and generous advertising, so will 
the churches when they offer a superior program. During a 
lecture course in one town, with an attractive program made 
free by popular subscription, I have counted the audiences ; 
and I venture to estimate that on Sunday mornings, without 
special advertising and with no novelty, the three churches 
in town hold as many people, and in the main the very same 
people. 

I repeat, then, that the churches of our rural towns may 
be taken as a very accurate index to the character of the 
towns. 

It follows, then, that the conditions of our country churches 
cannot be explained by abstract theories nor by speculations 
about religious indifference and the influences of the Sunday 
newspapers. The explanation must be looked for in the 
general conditions, economic and industrial, that shape the 
general life of the community. To make such explanation 
as plain as possible by concrete illustration, I shall take nine 
towns of Worcester County and average them for a “ typical 
instance,” merely noting in rough outlines a few of the more 
striking conditions. 

Worcester County contains eighteen towns classed as 
“decadent.” Nine of these towns contain Unitarian churches 
that may well answer to the “small churches” noted in the 
question. Eight of these churches were organized before 
the Revoluticn, one about the close of the Civil War. All 
of them have masses of empty pews. What is the reason? 

About 1860, with the beginning of railroad extension and 
consolidation and the movement toward the consolidation of 
manufacturing interests and the rapid growth of cities, these 
towns, a little off easy lines of communication, began to lose 
their population. Between that time and 1895 (the last 
census available) they lost from ten to fifty per cent. 

While the city of Worcester gained about four hundred 
per cent. and the county gained one hundred per cent., 
these towns lost an aggregate of twenty-nine per cent. 

Of more significant importance than this is the fact that 
the small factories that once nestled by the waterbrooks and 
sung in tune with the waterfalls have been swallowed up by 
the devouring competition of great capital, and minutely 
organized industries, along great transportation lines. The 
revenues they brought to the town come no more. With 
them has gone our most ambitious young blood, and the 
drain still continues. 


‘ 


The great industrial revolution of the last half-century has 


left to the isolated towns hardly any economic resource. 
other than agricultural, and it has left that in a losing com-. 


petition with the developing West. 

Agriculture is a noble occupation, with plenty of poetry 
in it to season its hard labor; but for the workers in it it is 
not a wealth-making business, to any great extent. 
the valuation of the cities has been doubling and redoubling 


for forty years, some of these old towns have gained a little, 


and some have lost. Taken together, they have about held 
their own. That means a relative loss. 

As a business, agriculture has its handicaps. With 
eighty-four per cent. of its capital invested in land and build- 
ings, capital is not easily turned. Credit is necessarily 
limited, and especially so when so many of the farms in 
the decadent towns are blacklisted at the savings-banks, 
and insurance companies are fighting shy of rural risks. 
When I add to this the statement that the gross annual 
return upon the agricultural capital of these nine towns was 
in 1895 only twenty-two per cent. (as against twenty-four per 
cent. for the county), and out of this must be paid all ex- 
penses, such as labor, taxes, interest, insurance, wear and 
tear, clothing, purchased food and luxuries, you business 
men will readily understand that the farmers who compose 
the bulk of our church constituency have no great sums to 
spend upon pews near the centre of the church, paid quar- 
tettes in the gallery, and fashionable ministers in the pulpit. 

All this in Worcester County, the leading agricultural 
county of the Commonwealth. 

Another outcome of the industrial revolution that affects 
the economic situation is the standards of living and civic 
improvement that have been set by the larger towns. They 
are felt in the wardrobe and general furnishings, and 
severely felt in the tax bills. 

The demand for better roads, better schools, and public 
improvements, has put a decided burden upon the farmer, 
doubling the tax rate in a few years. The last thing he will 
consent to be behind in is the education of his children. 
While it speaks well for him that he has voted up the 
taxation cost of education from $4.74 per child in 1860 to 
$20 now, and the per cent. upon his valuation paid for 
education (without including buildings) has risen from less 
than two mills to more than five, it means to one who knows 
him that his ability to contribute to the church has been 
relatively reduced. 

With milk three cents a quart and corn-meal a dollar and 
a half a hundred, the farmer with a mortgage who reduces 
his principal ever so little is the town talk, and the minister 
himself does not stop to ask whether he pays a pew tax. 

Aside from this purely financial aspect of the situation, 
industrial changes have wrought some very profound results 
upon the life of the average farmer and his family. No 
longer able to compete with the wheat-grower, hog-raiser and 
cow-boy of the West, he has been forced to revolutionize 
his methods. Turning his attention from the staples which 
once gave him winter leisure, at least, to more perishable 
products, has put a greater strain upon his time and thought 
and capital than his father ever dreamed of. Machinery 
may shorten the hours of muscular labor, but it increases 
the mental strain. 
of securing reliable help, and the impossibility of paying the 
wages first-class help can demand, while in the house the 
very thought of securing domestic service has vanished 
altogether. 

On the old farms where before the war were kept two or 
three hired men and one or two hired girls, all of the same 
intelligent social class as the farmer and his wife, little or no 
help is now employed. The girls and boys “to the manner 
born” go off to college or into business at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, and the old folks settle down into placid 


drudgery or sell out to some sturdy Irishman or Swede, 
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With this has come the greater difficulty _ 
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The result of all this is that the average farmer, who makes 


up the bulk of our parishioners, has no hour, summer or 


winter, that he can honestly call leisure; and his wife is the 
next thing to a slave. If, then, they give up the habit of 
church-going, it does not argue unbelief in the value of the 
church. 

In fact, to one who has wrestled faithfully with agricult- 
ural problems, a surprise lies in the discovery of the loyalty 
and sacrifice with which so many rise above momentary 


inclinations and mercenary grind, and give of their taxed 


energies to higher things. - : 

A wail has gone up from some pessimistic Elijahs that 
our young people are going off after false gods, that the 
church is losing its hold upon them. However true this may 
be in spots, it is not true of our decadent towns in Worcester 
County. With the church the centre of such social life as 
they have, and of the purest kind of democracy, it is not 
surprising to the country parson to find that the boys and 
girls are the most reliable workmen into whose hands he can 
intrust the interests he has at heart. If they do not show 
much religious emotion, he cannot help taking note of their 
reverent respect for sacred things. 
auxiliaries you may find a prophecy of what is to be. 


To the country parson, recognizing the loyalty he finds 


about him and the possibilities that slumber in the upper 
stories, the stability of the house of God in our country 
towns resolves itself into a purely economic problem. 

What can the Conference do to help? 

Passing over the very practical suggestions St. John has 
made with such clear understanding of the situation, I have 
but one suggestion left. 

It can study and agitate the question of church endow- 
ment. I know well the objections that can be raised against 
it, that it pauperizes, that it leads the people to rely upon 
the income from invested funds rather than to make sacrifices 
To some extent it is true. It is true that the 
members of endowed churches do not contribute cash accord- 
ing to their means, But it is not true that they value the 
ministrations of the church in proportion to the cost of them- 
selves. If you will canvas the towns I have been consider- 
ing, you will find that the active churches are shedding their 
influences abroad and proving their faith by their works in 
proportion to their endowments. I said they do not contrib- 
ute cash. But if the men and women of our city churches 
gave of their time and energy in proportion to their indus- 
trial and domestic leisure—I do not say social—at the 
same rate that our hard-worked men and women in the 
country give, the Worcester churches would be the biggest 
things in the city. 

Endowment or non-endowment means in many towns the 
difference between a church with widely open doors and no 
church at all, better than a missionary preaching station. 
The preaching station is a grand thing, and I am heartily 


glad the secretary of the Unitarian Association is putting | 


enthusiasm into the plan; but an established church with a 
settled minister is far more valuable. The only alternative 
is a church supported in the main by one or two rich men, 
if we happen to have them. The evils of reliance upon such 
generosity are the same as come from reliance upon invested 
funds, if, indeed, personal friction is not added, and events 
lead us to pray, “ From one-man-power in the church ‘good 
Lord deliver us.’”’ 

The past few years have been marked by munificent gifts 
to towns for libraries, town halls, and other memorials. 


Grand things they are; but I doubt that any memorial can _ 


be erected on these old breeding-grounds of sturdy men and 
women more prepotent with reproductive good than the 
living memorial of ‘a living church, erected to the living God, 
and firmly founded upon a solid economic basis. 

Finally, the Conference must remember that the small 


churches draw their resources and shed their light in towns 


In the guilds and other ., 


———— eo 
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whose proudest boast is the contributions of men and women 
they have made to the building up of cities, the advancement 
of the Commonwealth and the nation, and the purifying of 
civic life. This process is still going on, and the church or 
conference that fails to realize its responsibility in doing 
what it can to shape the lives of this sturdy stock will be 
recreant to its trust. 
Botton, Mass. 


) The Spiritual Uplift. 


BY REV. W. H. RAMSAY, 


The late Dean Everett used to say to the students at the 
Harvard Divinity School: “When you go out to conduct a 
service, be sure to give the people a good spiritual uplift. 
See that they have a good religious time.” Dr. Everett's 
conduct of the morning devotional exercises were the best 
comment on his advice. His prayers, the simple, unaffected 
yet deeply reverent way in which he read the Scripture 
selection and the responsive part of the service, never failed 
to give the spiritual uplift that he spoke of. To hear Dr. 
Everett pray was a spiritual inspiration. Dr. Everett’s coun- 
sel and example were called to the writer’s mind quite re- 
cently, on a visit to one of our large and most flourishing 
churches. The chairman of the parish committee, a man of 
good common sense, said to the preacher on Sunday morn- 
ing, ‘‘ The kind of sermon our people like best is a religious, 
a spiritual sermon.” One could not help reflecting that this 
is the kind of sermon that every congregation wants. At 
all events, whether the people want it or not, it is what they 
most need. Ina brief but somewhat interesting experience 
of our Unitarian work in a large Western city the writer has 
had his convictions on this subject greatly deepened. Here 
is a church that has been exploited in the interest of almost 
everything but religion. The results are too painful and 
humiliating to write about. Alas for him — minister or lay- 
man — whose new acquisitions of scientific knowledge or 
new philosophy of the universe have killed his spiritual sym- 
pathies and his ability to appreciate the deep religious needs, 
the hunger and thirst, of the soul of man for communion 
with the Highest! Alas for the minister who forgets that 
the great majority of the people who come to “the house of 
God” (I like that good old phrase) on Sunday morning are 
men and women who have been tempted and tried and 
perplexed and burdened with cares and sorrows and worries 
during the week, and who need above all else the “ spiritual 
uplift,” who need to be helped to the condition of mind and 
spirit in which they can “cast their burden upon the Lord,” 
and know that they are receiving his sustaining grace! A 
church service that does not create and minister to the 
deeper spiritual needs, the hunger and thirst of the soul, as 
well as arouse intellectual interest, is very much of a failure. 

The American correspondent of a British Congregational 
paper —the Christian World —said in a recent communi- 
cation, in referring to the work of our Unitarian churches, 
that their work was “intellectual rather than evangelical.” 
It is no reproach to us to be spoken of as “intellectual ” ; 
but it is a serious reproach to be charged with a lack of 
evangelical spirit. The correspondent referred to must have 
generalized from .a restricted knowledge of our Unitarian 
work as it is carried on to-day. We have outgrown the era 
of pale negations” and intellectual essays. We have al- 
most ceased to “‘ hammer orthodoxy.”’ In fact, ‘“‘ orthodoxy ” 
has become such a vague and attenuated thing that it would 
be difficult to get in a good solid blow: there is not sufficient 
resistance. When our esteemed friend, Dr. Washington 
Gladden, praises Mr. Gannett for his spirit of large appre- 
ciation of the truth and good in the old faith, he does so 
with some uncomplimentary remarks upon the spirit of our 
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Unitarian body generally. We have not a great many minis- 
ters to-day who are “on the war-path.” Unitarianism has 
had a good deal of necessary fighting to do in the past. It 
won great battles for Freedom and Truth, and even made it 
possible for men like Dr, Gladden to preach acceptably to 
so-called orthodox congregations. 

But that fighting business is finished, so far as we are con- 
cerned. It can be well left now to the men who are still in 
fellowship with the more conservative bodies, For Unita- 
rians to meddle is like a stranger interfering in a family 
quarrel. The great “outside humanity ” is disenthralled, the 
old irrational dogmas have no further hold upon the major- 
ity outside the churches and very little upon the thoughtful 
within the churches. ; 

Unitarian congregations are almost amused at, if not im- 
patient with, a new recruit to our ministry from one of the 
“ evangelical ” denominations, who think it necessary to keep. 
on refuting the old “ orthodoxy.” 

Such preaching is of no value to a Unitarian congregation, 
but it frequently takes the new recruit a long time to learn. 
this, And in the process he may wear out the patience of a 
number of churches and lose his own best opportunities of 
doing some real good in this world. But what minister is 
there who has not sad recollections of his own, and sad con- 
fessions to make on this subject? 

Our work is cut out for us very distinctly in this genera- 
tion, and it is a great and serious work. It leads our con- 
gregations, and all whom we can in any way reach, to a sense 
of the divineness and beauty that can be imparted to our 
common human life, it is to restore to a materialized and 
Mammon-worshipping age a sense of the immanent and lov- 
ing God, it is to make righteousness and truth and love living 
realities and controlling factors in the lives of men. Such 
a work can be done only as our individual lives are incar- 
nations of these great principles, only as we are ourselves 
the embodiments and instruments of the Spirit of Eternal 
Love and Righteousness and Truth. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


The Rationale of Prayer. 


BY REV. GEORGE R. GEBAUER. 


T 


Reason and faith are in the minds of most people much at 
variance. They will either “love the one and hate the other, 
or else they will hold to the one and despise the other.” 
There generally is no room in the same mind for the activity 
of both faith and reason: the one will exclude the other. 
Sometimes one or the other will either be weak by nature, atro- 
phied from want of use, or asleep in indifference; and such 
mind will be at ease. In others, as in the celebrated Fara- 
day, the deep-going difference between faith and reason is 
fully recognized, and harmony is established by strictly 
separating their respective spheres of activity. We find this 
state of mind especially among men who, after a careful and 
thorough religious training in their youth, have given all 
their thought and energy to either study, research, business, 
or art. They recognize the gulf fixed between faith and 
reason, but they have neither the time nor the inclination to 
bridge the same. Yes, they even despair of possibility by 
other minds. They sit, therefore, quietly on that side of the 
great chasm to which nature or education inclines them 
most. But this is a peace of mind dearly bought: it is 
indeed only a make-believe peace. Such men are spiritually 
divided in themselves, as much so as the personality of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde was morally. True peace will 
never exist in a ‘soul until reason and faith have become 
reconciled, have joined hands across the chasm. 

There are times in the life of every man when either the 
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one or the other of these dormant or opiated or repudiated 
faculties are awakened and challenged. There come seasons 
when the self-acknowledged faithless mind doubts the au- 
thority of its own reason, and in utter despair throws itself 
upon the mercy of an enfeebled faith, crying out: “ Lord, I 
believe: help thou mine unbelief.” There are, on the other 
hand, occasions when the man of faith begins to doubt the 
foundations of his own belief, and sneeringly throws away 
the staff which in many a weak moment supported him. 
On the rock of need and distress many a man’s philosophy 
goes most ignominiously to pieces, and on the same reef 
many a fair ship of faith is wrecked. The same calamity, 
suffering, or death, which will crush one soul in despair will 
kindle in another new hope and faith. 

There are again times when, in a less personal way, yet 
forcibly, both faith and reason confront us and demand our 
creed. Such a time and occasion we have recently had, 
when during a season of almost unprecedented heat and 
drouth, which burned up the vegetation of the land, brought 
suffering to the cattle on a thousand bare hills, and sickness 
and death to many thousands of men, women, and children, 
many churches of orthodox faith held special meetings of 
prayer in order to beseech God Almighty to change the 
course of nature and to send rain upon the parched and 
stricken land. The much talked about action of the Gov- 
ernor of Missouri, who officially appointed such a day of 
prayer for rain, only shows how far unrational faith still clings 
to the conception of an extra-mundane, lawless Deity, whose 
course of action may be influenced by the petitions of his 
own creatures. 

Now in prayer we have the essence of faith. If, therefore, 
we are able to find its rationale, we have for ourselves 
bridged the gulf between our faith and reason, we have justi- 
fied our faith,no matter if our reasoning is faulty to others. 
But this justification must, in order to be rational, accept all 
that the instinct of pure faith demands and also what pure 
reason claims, We have not reconciled reason and faith, if 
our conception of prayer ignores the majesty of a living spir- 
itual Deity, who calls forth trust and love in our heart. We 
have also failed if the demands of reason in regard to 
a world governed by absolute and unchangeable laws are 
ignored. The problem is, What is prayer, and what is 
prayer in spirit and in truth? 

Prayer, as already remarked, is the heart of religion. It is 
the life of the highest as well as of the lowest form of wor- 
ship. Ritual, ceremony, altar, and sacrifice only prepare 
the way for prayer. In the more primitive forms of religion 
the lamb is slain upon the altar, the divine banquet is 
spread sweet incense is wafted, to put the God in good 
humor and thus assure a favorable reception to the petition. 
For the god of the savage is essentially a savage; for 
man creates his god in his own image, and “Caliban’s” god 
is simply “ Caliban ” writ in giant letters. Hence he treats 
his god as he would want to be treated, if he himself were a 
god. He likes good things to eat, he enjoys praise and 
adulation, he likes to be coaxed: hence he is profuse in 
giving all this to his god. The primitive worshipper will 
even go as far as calling the god, whom among many he 
worships, “the only god,” “the greatest god,” a thing we 
find especially in the ancient Egyptian religion and in the 
early Hindu religion. He will pray, above all, to the 
whom he especially fears. As men are good and bad by 
nature, so some of the gods are good and others evil, inimi- 
cal to the interests of men. The art of prayer is to win the 
evil god over, to turn a malevolent deity into a benevolent 
one. 

According to the statement of Réville the natives of 
Madagascar will pray: “O Zambor, to thee we offer no 
prayers. The good god needs noasking. But we must pray 
to Nyang. O Nyang, bad and strong spirit, let not thunder 
roar over our heads. Thou reignest, and this thou knowest, 
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over the wicked and great is their number. Torment, then, 
not any longer the good folk.” (By the way, the many 

half empty liberal churches and the crowded Catholic 
cathedrals still give proof that men have little use for a 
good god). But few savages would even trust their good 
gods so entirely as the Madagascans, for even the best of 
gods are capricious and are easily offended. They are all- 
powerful, and they bestow special favors upon their favorites. 

It pays, too, to be on the good side of a good god. Their 
special help is needed in peace as well as in war. There- 
fore, the Osage Indian, saintly King David, or even the 
Emperor William will pray: “ Give me, O great Wohkanda, 
success against my enemies. Let me avenge the death of 
my friends, let me take many scalps and many horses.” 

Often there is a promise connected with the prayer, a vow. 

Our own Saxon forefathers, when hard pressed by Charles 
the Great, prayed: “Great Wotan, help us against this 

horrible butcher, Charles. We shall give you one auerochs 

and two sheep, and we shall slay in your honor all the 
prisoners on the holy Herzberg.” And, as the warrior prays 

to his god for success, so the thief will pray to his god, and, 
the murderer to his. 

The Italian bandit tries to get the blessing of a saint on 
his expedition; and in a certain tribe of South Sea islanders 
the god of sleep, Ronge, is appealed to before a marauding 
party. “O great Ronge,” is the prayer, “we go out for 
plunder. Cause, therefore, all things to sleep in the house. 
Let the owner of the house sleep, and the threshold of the 
house sleep,— yes, make even the little insects sleep, great 
Ronge.” The latter part of the prayer has doubtless in 
mind the sleeplessness caused by mosquitoes and other 
pests. So, also, would the god governing a special element 
in nature be appealed to in case of need. The Indian 
would pray to the fickle spirit of the water, saying: “ Great 
Spirit, you have made this lake and you have made us. Now 
make this water smooth while we pass over it.” As already 
hinted, the prayers of King David and other Old Testament 
saints fall in the same category. The fact that the Hebrews 
worshipped mainly one god adds in itself nothing to the 
ethical value of their religion. Their great Jehovah was, 
after all, nothing but a composite picture of the various 
heathen deities, good, bad, and indifferent,— a god of justice 
and mercy, and at the same time a devil of vindictiveness 
and capriciousness. Doubtless, the evil qualities prevailed 
in him; and it is for this reason that the later Christian 
agnostics endeavored to dethrone him as an idol, who had 
nothing in common with the God of Christ. But, of course, 
the primitive worshipper not only prays for things extraordi- 
nary, but for anything he wants and which he believes is in 
the power of his god to give. His prayer will generally and 
foremost express some real desire in the fulfilment of which 
he expects to find his happiness. If he prays for things 
material, it is because his wants are essentially material. He 
prays because he recognizes his own weakness and the 
power of his god, and because he believes in the virtue of his 
prayer in subverting the power of his god to his own benefit. 
Prayer presses the button, and the god does the rest. 

All this may not always be consciously present in the mind 
of the worshipper. The grandeur of the ritual, the exaltation 
of the deity, may hide the low selfish purpose of the petition; 
but it is there. It sprang in the first place from fear for self 
and love of self, and no requirement of ceremony can eliminate 
this factor. Yet the prayer of the savage in all its crudeness 
and perhaps immorality is not irrational ; for it isin harmony 
with his limited world philosophy, and fits in rationally with 
his conception of nature. Superstition only begins where 
acertain belief is held against the protest of the rational 
faculty. But reason and religion on the lower stages of cult- 
ure, priest and philosopher, have not yet become differen- 
tiated. Thereis therefore no occasion for what we call super- 
stition, as there is no occasion to doubt. The savage is not 
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troubled by any scientific notions, which might disturb his 
little system of theology. With him the granting of prayer 
does not rest upon any miraculous interference, but entirely 
upon the will of the gods. 

It matters little if this be one god or many, if Christian or 
pagan. As long as man simply believes in an anthropomor- 
phic god, who whirls, as Goethe puts it, the world about his 
finger, standing above and outside of humanity as a child 
above its toys, prayer, even in its crudest expression; is ra- 
tionally defensible. The plans and purposes of such a god 
are ever open for revision. Why, then, should not the divine 
heart be touched by prayer and its will be changed by prayer? 
Yes, did not in the parable the unjust wicked judge yield 
finally to the everlasting pleading of the poor widow? Why, 
then, would not a god comply to the entreaties of his own 
creatures and children? Of course, why not? If some one 
were to object that a good god could not grant all the peti- 
tions of his children, because they might ask for what is harm- 
ful to them, the reply might be: “Be it even so; but cannot 
a god, who is all-powerful, so entirely above all law, prevent 
by his might any evil effect that might come through his 
gift? For what men at any time ask is not so much a special 
form of gift as the happiness they conceive of under that 
form.” 

Thus, where God is thought of as nothing but a great and 
infinitely powerful man, whose will is in the chaotic state of 
absolute freedom, undetermined by a law of its own nature, 
which is ever wise and good, there are no things which 
prayer could not accomplish. We might very reasonably, 
then, even if we had faith only as “a grain of mustard-seed,” 
say unto a mountain, “ Remove hence to yonder place.’’ 
Hence, as long as people had such a conception of Deity, 
the naturally impossible did not exist; and the history of a 
great man of faith without miracles, without wonderful deeds 
wrought by faith and prayer, would indeed have been the 
greatest of wonders. Whoever can believe that God created 
the world and all that is therein in six days of twenty-four 
hours by the word of his mouth, that he fashioned man as a 
sculptor would prepare his model of clay, and that then, 
upon second thought, this Creator made out of a rib of his 
creature a companion for him, such a man or woman may 
well pray for all things without distinction. 

Hence religious lore is full of startling accounts of feats ac- 
complished by the magic wand of prayer. Every religion has 
these accounts, and Christianity its full share. Thus, to 
single out a few of these almost innumerable instances, Saint 
Benedict, according to tradition, getting hold of this divine 
power by praying, fills his empty coffer with money. Saint 
Bont stills a fearful tempest by prayer. Saint Isidor fell 
when a child, we are told, into a well; and the well was deep. 
What did his parents do when they realized the danger of 
their child? They sit quietly down by the wellside, and pray ; 
and, lo! the waters rose, and upon them within easy reach 
floated the boy, unharmed. As a proof to the faithful, this 
miraculous well is still shown in Madrid. Saint Martin again 
puts out a conflagration by prayer, and Saint Patrick in a 
certain unpleasant situation procures for himself and his suf- 
fering companions a herd of swine for food. Now he who 
still believes in Hebrew cosmogony and in Jehovah can easily 
believe all this. 

But though the tradition of such a God — who is subject 
to prayer — still haunts the world, and awes a large portion 
of mankind. the rational mind, filled and permeated by the 
idea of absolute law in and through nature, refuses to believe 
all this. The close study of God’s way in nature has re- 
vealed to the thinking mind a very different Deity, not less 
majestic but infinitely more so, not less wise but immeasur- 
ably more so, It is a God whose absolute and all-wise will is 
revealed in the absolute, never-varying laws of nature, which 
have worked from eternity and will keep on eternally for the 
good of the cosmos as a whole, as well as for the least par- 
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ticle of dust of which it is composed. A philosophic science 
and a scientific philosophy have created a new heaven and a 
new earth, and have set upon the throne of an infinite 
cosmos a truly infinite God,— a God who lives and moves 
and has his being as much in the world as the world lives 
and moves and has its being in him, a God whose absolute 
freedom flows in the channel of absolute law. The ancient 
Jehovah, who made the sun stand still on Gibeon for the sake 
of Joshua, is passing away in the same twilight of the gods 
in which Thor and Odin and the Valkyries have faded away,— 
yes, even the god of primitive Christianity has gone into the 
realm in which the Olympians dwell. A new and higher 
God-conception is taking their place. The rule of arbitrary 
will has run its course; and in its stead has come the reign 
of the immanent God, who is the soul of his inflexible law. 
We may say with William Knight: “God is the’ pulse, the 
living pulse within the whole machinery of nature; and the 
laws of matter are but indices of his activity, the generalized 
expression or interpretation of the way in which the su- 
preme Artist controls his own creation.” But in whatever . 
way, by whatever analogy, we may make clear to ourselves 
the being of the infinite God, that one fact remains certain in 
the rational mind,— that in nature all is absolutely determined 
by law, that God is at one with that law, and cannot change 
it if he would, and would not change it if he could. Yes, 
any change in the plan of nature upon the petition of man 
would prove the law of God imperfect and therefore himself 
not all-powerful, wise, and good. 
ALTON, ILL. 


Spiritual Life. 


What must he be, the great Master Workman, seeing that 
all the unselfishness, compassion, and love that are contin- 
ually shining out in our humanity are but faint reflections of 
him !— Kate W. Hamilion. 


ws 


All virtue and all goodness are workmen upon that invisi- 
ble temple which every man is... . It shall be a temple built 
in the darkness to reveal light, built in sorrow to produce 
joy which shall never die.— H. W. Beecher. 


rd 


If we cannot find God in your house and mine, upon the 
roadside or the margin of the sea, in the bursting seed or 
opening flower, in the day duty and the night musing, I do 
not think we should discern him any more on the grass of 
Eden or beneath the moonlight of Gethsemane.—/ames Mar- 
tinea. 

Fd 


Just as a mother would not love a child the better for its 
being turned into a model of perfection by one stroke of 
magic, but does love it the more deeply every time it tries to 
be good, so I do hope and believe our great Father does 
not wait for us to be good and wise to love us, but loves us, 
and loves to help us in the very thick of our struggle with 
sin and folly.—/udiana Horatia Ewing. 


Fd 


Let us, then, be of good cheer. From the great law of 
progress we may derive at once our duties and our encour- 
agements. Humanity has ever advanced, urged by the in- 
stincts and necessities implanted by God, thwarted some- 
times by obstacles which have caused it for a time — a mo- 
ment only in the immensity of ages — to deviate from its 
true lines or to seem to retreat, but still ever onward.— 
Charles Sumner, 
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The Poetry of Life. 


a 


A child was born ‘mid little things, 
Between a little world and sky, 

And dreamed not of the cosmic rings 
Round which the circling planets fly. 


He lived in little works and thoughts, 
Where little ventures grow and plod, 

And paced and ploughed in little plots, 
And prayed unto his little God. 


But, as the mighty system grew, 

His faith grew faint with many scars; 
The Cosmos widened in his view, 

But God was lost among his stars.} 


II. 


Another child, in lowly days 
As he, to little things was born, 
But gathered lore in woodland ways 
And from the glory of the morn. 


As wider skies broke on his view, 
God greatened in his growing mind. 

Each year he dreamed his God anew, 
And left his older God behind: 


He saw the boundless scheme dilate 
Tn star and blessom, sky and clod; 
And, as the universe grew great, 
He dreamed for it a greater God. 
—S. W. Foss. 


Atlanta University. 


BY REV. CHARLES S§. MACFARLAND, PH.D. 


That “seeing is believing” finds ample verifi- 
cation in a visit to Atlanta University for one 
who would answer for himself the question as 
to the success of the so-called higher education 
of the negro. The writer was recently given the 
opportunity ef making such a study, and be- 
lieves that, could people actually see the work 
and product of this school, this type of educa- 
tion would not want for friends. It would 
answer the question as to the capability of the 
black man for using such opportunities. The 
presence of desire and aspiration manifest them- 
selves in the number and quality of the applica- 
tions, but even more in the diligence with which 
these young people do their work. It is evident 
that there is no opportunity to force education 
upon them. A visit to the class-rooms of 
Atlanta University yields much the same impres- 
sion as one to any white man’s college. Such 
an institution as Atlanta certainly has the right 
to answer for the inherent capacity of its stu- 
dents, and that this is affirmative is evident to 
a casual visitor and is confirmed on close study. 
This response of the facts is further demon- 
strated by an investigation of the work in the 
world which these graduates perform. 

The actual classroom work demonstrates 
negro capacity. The later work demonstrates 
the desirability of giving the negro the sort of 
education which Atlanta affords. There are 
those who would discourage such work, ignor- 
ing the inherent right of every being to elevate 
himself as rapidly and as far as he can, because 
they feel that it may tend to lift a few too far 
above their race. Hence it is that industrial 
education is sometimes regarded as the only 
present need. The fault of such a theory is 
that it looks at this race homogeneously in a 
sense that has never been applied to our own 
race. Suppose we grant that Atlanta University 
selects a few men and women, and lifts them 
above the intellectual and social level of the 
race. It is simply adopting the principle of the 
culture of the few for the sake of the many. 
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We should hardly think of closing the doors of 
Harvard and Yale because of a danger in ele- 
vating their students above their fellows. The 
fact is, in negro education, this is just what is 
needed. He is a man, a citizen, with religion, 
with a domestic life, and with a mind. As a 
race, to develop these elements, he needs teach- 
ers and leaders; and they must be of his own 
race. Then labor of the hand cannot raise 
him to the degree of intellectual fineness which 
will repress the baser criminal tendencies. 

In fact, the supreme need of the negro, who 
for ages had all his thinking done for him by 
proxy, is to be taught how to think. Industrial 
training, without lofty intellectually conceived 


“moral ideals, will give him a materialism from 


which he ought to be saved. No doubt, for the 
mass of this race, or for our own or any other, 
hand labor is the need. But this will not give 
him leaders and teachers. The principle to be 
keptin mind is that we are lifted by men who are 
above us, that races are not elevated absolutely 
homogeneously. If the white man’s burden is to 
be shifted, as we say it must be, it must be upon 
leaders of the colored race. This is the argu- 
ment for that “higher education” which Atlanta 
University gives. 

Any one acquainted with the public schools of 
the South for colored youth, requiring, by law, 
colored teachers, knows that this teaching force 
is notoriously insufficient and inefficient. Super- 
stitions and unethical in religion, ministered to, 
as they are, by ministers of much the same 
type, a crying need is for educated preachers. 
The writer would like to see such institutions 
as Atlanta and Fisk turning more of their stu- 
dents in this direction. Training in citizenship, 
by trained public leaders, is called for. The 
negro is a citizen as well as a laborer. For all 
these purposes, as well as fer general example 
and incentive, shining examples of educated men 
must be placed in the midst of the race. 

That the men and women sent out by Atlanta 
and like institutions do this is affirmed by the facts. 
The leaders in temperance and social reform 
are such men and women. Fifty-eight per cent. 
of Atlanta graduates are teachers. Ninety per 
cent. of the graduates of Southern colleges, 
like Atlanta, Fisk, and Howard, remain and 
work among their race. It is clear enough 
that instruction in sowing and ploughing the 
land, in the working of wood or the laying of 
bricks, will not supply leaders, teachers, and 
preachers. Indeed, it is unfortunate that there 
is a tendency to lose sight of the mutual de- 
pendence of the two types of education. The 
best of the industrial schools have their facul- 
ties largely composed of graduates of such col- 
leges and normal schools as Atlanta. No one 
studying the facts could feel that we were pur- 
suing this work of raising educated leaders dis- 
proportionately; in other words, that the col- 
ored people have too many educated teachers 
and preachers. At present there are only three 
institutions really applying themselves distinct- 
ively to this work, Atlanta, Fisk, and Howard 
Universities. 

Granted, then, that this work is needed, the 
wonder is that a school like Atlanta is doing it 
so thoroughly with the means at its disposal. 
The impression is of a well-equipped college. 
Its teachers are men and women from our best 
Northern colleges. Its religious life is healthy, 
its basis and spirit unsectarian. With the 
natural religious tendencies of the negro this 
must be a difficult problem, but Atlanta handles 
it well. Cultivation of manners and personal 
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appearance is apparent. Among the distinctive 
features of the work is its department of domes- 
tic science, with the model home where the girls 
live in turn, and learn the domestic arts by an in- 
ductive and experimental system and without loss 
of time from other studies. The wonder is how 
President Bumstead, with an unendowed school - 
of over three hundred students on his shoulders, 
manages to carry on so well equipped an in- 
stitution. The answer is given in part when 
one considers the meagre salaries of the well- 
trained faculty. Economy is brought to a fine 
point. Twelve dollars a month pays the entire 
expenses of a student, including board, tuition, 
and all necessary expenses. Allowances are 
made on this by the performance of extra work. 
In addition to it some work is required of all. 
Teaching during vacation enables many students 
to meet these small needs of the school year. 
The discipline is excellent, and it is evident that 
the sifting out of the unworthy is carefully 
done. : 

Such are some reflections from a visit to” 
Atlanta University. Its class-rooms answer the 
question as to the worthiness and capability of ~ 
the negro youth for the education it offers. 
The needs of the race give ample opportunity 
for such leaders as it can train. A study of its 
alumni lists shows that these men and women 
are doing their work, much of it in and in con- 
nection with the industrial schools. The writer 
is confident that, if those who are interested in 
this problem of the nation and who have money 
to bestow for its solution, could see with their 
own eyes the work of Atlanta University, 
Dr. Bumstead would not have to keep his in- 
stitution in operation by constant and unceasing 
solicitation, but with an endowed school could 
give his thought and life directly to carrying out 
his plans. 


Ma.pen, Mass. 


Fiction for Children. 


Theories of an ideal of children’s fiction have 
shifted too often in the past, far and near, for us 
of the present to offer any as worthy of accept- 
ance. “A union of the highest art with the 
simplest form,” suggested the “Quarterly” re- 
viewer. But the definition, however excellent, 
leaves a wide practical margin. Possibly the 
choice of such literature admits of no formu- 
lated principle. It can perhaps only be 
governed by the discrimination of those whose 
love is not only for the child, but—and the dis- 
tinction is of import—for the childhood. One 
constant remembrance should, however, regulate 
all choice,—the remembrance that the chambers 
of a child’s mind and memory are not infinitely 
capacious, that fiction belonging to later periods 
of life cannot enter in without displacing or 
barring the entrance to the rightful occupants 
of a child’s imagination and fancy,—a remem- 
brance, moreover, that knowledge proper to 
maturity, lodged in a child’s brain, anticipates 
the action of the years, bringing age where age 
is not, suggesting emotions, teaching facts for 
whose learning life is yet unripe, and develop- 
ing that tendency to display, fostered by the 
vanity of parents, which is the hall-mark of what 
has been, in late years, designated the show- 
child. “There is no degree of ignorance so un- 
becoming as the least prematurity of knowl- 
edge,” is a wise saying, and would have fitted 
well with Sir James Stephen's memorable essay 
on “Clever Children,”—children sans reticence, 
sans that instinct of silence which, as he ex- 
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presses it, is the diviner dower of the deeper 
child-nature, whose cleverness lies in the in- 
congruity of their talents with all that is by 
eternal birthright a child’s. “I like to read 
the fabulous histories of Robin, Dickey, Flap- 
say, and Peccay,” wrote Walter Scott’s little 
Marjorie in her diary, “and it is very amusing, 
for some were good birds and some were bad, 
but Peccay was the most obedient to her pari- 
ents, ‘Macbeth’ is a pretty composition, but 
awful one; the ‘Newgate Calendar’ is very in- 
structive; Dr. Swift’s works are very funny. 
‘Tom Jones’ and ‘Gray’s Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard’ are both excellent... Miss Eg- 
ward’s tails are very good, particularly some 
that are very much adapted for youth, as ‘Lazy 
Laurance’ and ‘Tarelton.’” But such inoppor- 
tune development of knowledge and criticism 
entails the irreparable estrangement of child- 
hood’s fairest possessions. Childhood comes 
but once in a lifetime. Further, strangely in- 
adequate as it may seem, it is the sole prepara- 
tion Nature affords for man and womanhood. 
To be,—we might almost argue,—in the sense 
intended by Nature, true man or true woman, it 
would appear that a child must be in the sense 
Nature intended, true child. A life defrauded, 
though but by a fraction, of such a childhood, 
however its gifts of precocity replace the loss, 
will always remain a life maimed and incomplete. 
And Marjorie, with her many successors whose 
reading is conducted on the like principles of 
“admission behind the scenes,” presents to eyes 
that see something akin to the spectacle of an 
April pastoral degraded into the grotesque of a 
city street.—Edinburgh Review. 


Charles William Eliot. 


Charles William Eliot has lived long enough 
to see the theory of education which he has 
championed at Harvard triumph, and to have it 
conceded by those competent to judge that no 
other person in the history of American educa- 
tion, save Horace Mann, has so deeply stamped 
his ideals on our scheme of popular education. 
Thomas Jefferson, by laying the foundations of 
the University of Virginia; John Witherspoon 
of Princeton, by his brilliant playing of the dual 
réle of college executive and patriot; Eliphalet 
Nott of Union, Francis Wayland of Brown, 
and Mark Hopkins of Williams, by their inspir- 
ing personal influence on young men; James 
McCosh, by his success in building up the re- 
sources of Princeton through impressing men of 
wealth with their duties as stewards; and Henry 
Barnard by his pioneer work as journalist for 
the profession,—have all played conspicuous 
parts in the history of American education. 
But Horace Mann and C. W. Eliot—the one by 
his influence on primary and secondary schools, 
and the other by his influence on the univer- 
sities, colleges, and secondary schools of the 
country—have a sum total of achievement 
credited to them which rightly puts them in a 
class by themselves, the class of constructive 
educators. 

Since he was inaugurated president of Har- 
vard University in October, 1869, then only 
thirty-five years old, Mr. Eliot has seen a gen- 
eration of public men pass away. So that 
today he speaks with the authority of age as 
well as that of station. Of the corporation and 
the Faculty of Harvard in 1869 he is the only 
survivor. Of New England representatives in 
the United States Congress when he entered 


. 
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upon his responsible career, Senator Hoar of 
Massachusetts and Senator Hale of Maine are 
the best-known survivors. 
of New England authors then regnant, only 
Julia Ward Howe, 
T. W.-Higginson remain. He is the Nestor of 
American educators. 


Of the great group 


Edward Everett Hale, and 


It is a useless but none the less tempting 


venture of the imagination to try to conceive 
what would have been the state of religion in the 
United States,—and in New England, especially, 
—had Phillips Brooks not failed as a school- 
teacher and then entered the ministry of the 
church to play the part of a liberal prophet. It 
is equally tempting and futile to imagine how 
different the history of Harvard University and 
of higher education in the United States might 
have been, had Charles William Eliot accep ted 
an offer of a salary (large for the times and for 
one so young) of $5,000 a year as treasurer of 
a large cotton manufacturing establishment in 
Lowell, Mass., offered to him shortly after his 
graduation from Harvard in 1853. Thus early 
in his life had wise men detected in him latent 
capacities as an administrator. But the youth 
had ancestors and kinsfolk who were friends of 
and exponents of learning, as well as ancestors 
who were successful merchants. 
them had been clergymen; not a few had been 
donors to Harvard; all had been lovers of the 
humanities. His father, Hon, Samuel A. Eliot, 
had been the patron of fine music in Boston, 


Several of 


and a friend of the discharged prisoner when 


discharged prisoners had fewer friends even than 


they have to-day. Both his uncle, after whom 
he was named, and his father had studied the- 
ology; and his only living son, Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, well maintains the family tradition 
and spirit to-day. Service of humanity through 
the ministry of a learned professien, therefore, 
was an ideal present in the home in which the 
youth was simply, piously, and nobly reared. 
Hence it is not altogether surprising that he 
chose the profession of educator,and not the 
calling of treasurer of a cotton mill. 

The honor of presiding over the destinies of 
Harvard even in days when the educator’s rank 
in the community was not as high as it is now 
was not one to go a-begging. Tradition called 
for a safe, reputable clergyman, such as Presi- 
dents Walker or Hill, or a man of eminence in 
public life, such as Presidents Everett and 
Quincy had been. The idea of choosing a 
youth of thirty-five, a scientist (then a term sus- 
pected somewhat even by liberals), who was 
untried as an administrator, shocked the con- 
servatives. 

Decision of the. matter rested, in the first in- 
stance, with the corporation,—six men, all ad- 
vanced in years, and therefore inclined to be 
conservative. They chose young Prof. Eliot. 
The board of overseers, made up of thirty 
of the alumni, refused to ratify the choice. 
The corporation refused to recede, and again 
named Mr. Eliot. Then the board of overseers 
capitulated, but not gracefully; and at the next 
Commencement dinner the young president had 
a cool reception. 

No sooner was he elected—in May, 1869—and 
inaugurated—in October—than the work of con- 
struction and co-ordination at Harvard began. 
Departments of the university like the Medical 
School, independent of the university in matters 
too vital to be tolerated longer, were soon 
brought into proper relations to the governing 
body. The Law School was revitalized, and a 
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dean—Prof. C. C. Langdell—chosen, who in 
due time radically altered its mode of teaching 
and studying law, and who has lived to see the 
school take first rank. Later the Divinity 
School was approached in the constructive 
spirit, and transformed from a sectarian training 


school for the clergy of the Unitarian denomi- 


nation to a school of theology where represen- 
tatives of many sects both teach and study. Its 
standards of admission were raised ; its degrees 
were made honorable, because representative 
of proven scholarship; and its status as a part 
of the university was bettered greatly. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, then on the 
faculty of the Medical School, in a letter to 
Motley, the historian, described the sensation 
which this attitude of the new president made 
at the time. He wrote in 1871 :— 

“Our new president has turned the whole 
university over like a flapjack. There never 
was such a bouleversement as that in our Medical 
Faculty. ... It is so curious to see a young 
man like Eliot, with an organizing brain, a firm 
will, a grave, calm, dignified presence, taking 
the ribbons of our classical coachsand-six, feeling 
the horses’ mouths, putting a check on this 
one’s capers, and touching that one with a lash, 
turning up everywhere in every faculty (I belong 
to three), on every public occasion, at every 
dinner orvé, and taking it all as naturally as if 
he had been born president.” 

In an earlier letter to Motley, Holmes wrote :— 

“JT cannot help being amused at some of the 
scenes we have in our Medical Faculty,—this 
cool, grave young man proposing, in the calmest 
way, to turn everything topsy-turvy. 

“ ‘How is it, I should like to ask,’ said one of 
our number the other evening, ‘that this Faculty 
has gone on for eighty years managing its own 
affairs, and doing it well,—how is it that we 
have been going on so well in the same orderly 
path for eighty years, and now, within three or 
four months, it is proposed to change all our 
modes of carrying on the school? it seems very 
extraordinary, and I should like.to know how it 
happens.’ 

“J can answer Dr. ——’s question very easily,’ 
said the bland, grave young man: ‘there is anew 
president.’ The tranquil assurance of this 
answer had an effect such as I hardly ever 
knew produced by the most eloquent sentences 
I ever heard.” 

In his relations to the student community 
President Eliot has been quite unlike the typical 
college president of the era preceding his own. 
Mark Hopkins’s methods and his methods are 
antithetical. Comparatively few men during his 
presidency have left Harvard who could say that 
he had sensibly directly affected their code of 
belief or standards of living. He has seemed to 
stand aloof. At the start he abandoned the 
in loco parentis conception of government for 
the university, and for himself as head of it. 
In the first place, it is a physical impossibility 
for a university president to do at all what the 
president of a small college may do with more 
or less success. That President Eliot has often 
revealed deep, self-sacrificing sympathy for mem- 
bers of the university circle—teachers and stu- 
dents—who have been in sorrow, despair, or 
want, is no secret in Cambridge; and his zeal 
in caring for Harvard graduates who seek and 
deserve places of influence is well known. But 
he came to Harvard to be a statesman, not a 
father-confessor; or, as another has put it, he 
has been the “foreign secretary rather than the 
secretary of the interior.” 
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His direct spiritual and ethical influence on 
the students consequently has been less than it 
might have been, had the task of constructive 
institutional reform been less. But, indirectly, 
his influence has been marked: first, by pre- 
serving the life of the university, so that it 
should make for liberty of thought, speech, and 
conduct, for individual choice of studies and 
friends; second, by his close touch with pro- 
fessors who have passed on to the student body 
the tone and opinions revealed by him in the 
debate of the faculty meeting or in the conver- 
sation of the closet conference; third, by his 
influence in reconstructing the religious minis- 
trations provided by the university for the 
students, changes making for reality, reverence, 
and catholicity of spirit; fourth, by his per- 
sonal example as a man of honor, sobriety, and 
piety, whose very carriage implies self-respect 
and elevation of mind, and whose constant 
attendance on religious exercises reveals the 
high estimate he puts on daily communion 
with the Infinite. 

For, contrary to the impressions of not a few 
people, some of whom may still go so far as to 
call him an infidel, President Eliot is a pro- 
foundly religious man. He was born and reared 
a Unitarian, and still is one by preference. By 
conviction he is an Independent, preferring nat- 
urally a polity of church government which 
gives a maximum of independence of belief and 
action to the individual. As a man,—but not as 
an official of Harvard,—he will vigorously cham- 
pion his own views on doctrine and polity if need 
be. But asan official he stands for absolute free- 
dom of thought, and for variety of worship in 
the college chapel or in Brooks House. 

The church he deems a permanent organ of 
society’s best life, “worshipping together being 
a permanent instinct of men.” For the lifg that 
now is asceticism, as arule of conduct, has no 
support from him, temperance, not total absti- 
nence, being his rule and practice. The greatest 
joy in life, after the domestic affections, he deems 
to be “the doing of something and doing it well.” 
As for the life to come in another world, his out- 
look is cheerful, one “framed in full harmony 
with the beauty of the visible universe, and with 
the sweetness of domestic affections and joys.” 
This repeated exaltation of the domestic joys by 
him is but the reflection of a life singularly beau- 
tiful as son, husband, parent, and grandparent. 
Toleration in matters of religion, President Eliot 
believes, “is the best fruit of all the struggles, 
labors, and sorrows of the civilized nations dur- 
ing the last four centuries.” Such, in his own 
words, or in paraphrases of the same, are some 
of the views on fundamental religious themes of 
the man of whom President Tucker of Dart- 
mouth has said, “President Eliot is the most 
religious man among us.” 

On the ethical side his pre-eminence is quite as 
great. He is a humanized Puritan, but none the 
Jess a Puritan at bottom. Men who know him 
best put his moral passion as his chief quality, 

It has been this ever-present idealism, along 
with keenness for facts, sagacity, prudence, “lik- 
ing for administrative details,” to quote his own 
words about himself, which has given him his 
present weight of authority. His profound Puri- 
tan sense of duty, his passion for truth, his fair- 
ness in weighing conflicting personal and institu- 
tional claims, his success as a peacemaker, his 
terrible but sublime candor, his unflinching cour- 
age in facing issues and men, his abounding 
rational optimism, and his humane instincts have 
won for him the profound respect of those who 
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have known him longest and seen him most. 
—George Perry Morris, in the Review of Reviews 
(abridged). 


Literature. 


The Ethnic Trinities.* 


It is possible that some students of Prof. 
Paine’s former book will read this new volume 
with a little disappointment, on account of the 
high anticipations excited by “The Evolution of 
Trinitarianism.” The present discussion carries 
the auther into the field of comparative religion, 
where he is not so masterfully at home as in the 
history of Christian doctrine; and his treatment 
of Indian and Persian religions lacks precision 
and firmness of touch. The thesis of the book 
is that a comparative study of Trinities in 
Christianity and other religions proves that the 
psychological roots of the doctrine are every- 
where substantially the same, as might, indeed, 
have been expected since, as an historical religion, 
Christianity develops in accordance with uni- 
versal laws. The roots of Trinitarianism, then, 
are three: a mysterious human preference for 
odd numbers, especially three and seven; the 
idea of generation exemplified by the domestic 
trinity of father, mother, and child; and the 
notion of mediation which demands a daysman 
between God and man. The presence and 
operation of these principles are illustrated by 
trinities found in Indian, Persian, and Greek re- 
ligion. Here, as has been intimated, the author 
is not at his best. Much collateral matter is 
dragged in which confuses the discussion, and 
one cannot quite justify the author’s exalted 
opinion of Plotinus as a speculative philosopher. 
Moreover, the discrimination is not made with 
sufficient sharpness between more or less per- 
manent groups of three divinities, and trinities 
properly so called. 

Obviously, the three elements already men- 
tioned are found in Christianity, co-operating for 
the rise of Trinitarianism. Although the first is 
not distinctly traceable, because so fundamental 
a prejudice of mental life, the second is manifest 
in the sonship ascribed to Jesus and in the story 
of the miraculous birth,—at this point there is 
some curious speculation about the possibility 
of the adoption of Mary as a feminine element 
in the Trinity,— and the third is evident in the 
idea of Jesus as the mediator, the importance of 
which in the development of the Trinity Prof. 
Paine has previously pointed out. The last 
hundred pages have as little relevance to the 
specific subject of the book as the essay upon 
John’s Gospel had to the Development of Trini- 
tarianism ; but they are interesting and valuable, 
with a tone of genuine prophetic indignation in 
rebuke of the offictosum mendacium which 
the author feels is too certainly becoming a part 
of Protestant policy. 

Of course, the argument does not touch pri- 
marily the truth of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
In fact, those whom the author treats somewhat 
superciliously as modern Trinitarians may very 
well claim that the argument makes for rather 
than against them. For modern Liberal Ortho- 
doxy holds that, as Jesus was the divine human- 
ity made manifest, and hence the fulfilment of 
human nature in its imperfect and fragmentary 
forms, so Christianity is the perfect and com- 
plete utterance of the truth shining obscurely 


*Tur Erunic Trinitizs. By L. L. Paine. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1901. 
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and fitfully in ethnic religions. Hence it can 
well be argued that the presence of Trinities in 
ethnic religions is to be expected, as gropings 
after and dim revelations of the nature of God, 
which found their fulfilment in the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity. 


Tue Hicu-casts Hinpu Woman. By 
Pandita Ramabai Sarasvati. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 75 cents.—It is nearly 
fifteen years since the first edition of Pandita 
Ramabai’s High-cast Hindu Woman was pub- 
lished. It aided greatly in the formation of 
Ramabai circles all over the United States, and 
in the establishment and equipment of the 
Sharada Sadan. It is a clear and succinct ac- 
count of the condition of the Hindu woman 
from the time of her unwelcome birth, her years 
of babyhood, her irrevocable betrothal as a little 
child, her social place as a wife, and the misery 
of her condition as a widow, if this sad Jot be- 
fallher. Ramabai is a Brahmin of high rank, 


and has had free access to the homes of the . 


high-caste Hindus. More than that, she has had 
an unusual education, and is a remarkable 
Sanskrit scholar. This has given her an oppor- 
tunity not only to know the present condition of 
the women, but also the Vedic laws upon which 
their subjection is based. It is no wonder that 
the reading of this book has given many a 
woman an impassioned desire to do all in her 
power to help Ramabai’s countrymen through 
one who knows both their troubles and the 
cure for them. The new edition is prefaced by 
an introduction written by Mrs. Judith W. 
Andrews of Boston, who has been Ramabai’s 
most faithful friend from the inception of the 
undertaking, and has done more than any one 
else to further her plans. The introduction 
tells the story of Ramabai, and pleads for 
further aid for India’s suffering children. 
Particularly interesting are the photographs of 
Ramabai with her daughter Manorama, and 
pictures of the school. 


THE SociAL Evit. With Special Reference 
to Conditions existing in the City of New York. 
A report prepared under the direction of the 
Committee of Fifteen. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.—The committee have a most 
difficult task on their hands, and they have ap- 
proached the problem with resolution and intel- 
ligence. . They are not hysterical, and they are 
not hopeless. They do not expect much from 
legislation ; and, after a long and careful investi- 
gation of the plan of inspection and regulation, 
they set it aside as being undesirable on moral 
grounds and really impracticable. The facts 
which they have discovered in a careful scrutiny 
of the results of regulation do not encourage 
them to believe that the moral tone of any city 
has been practically much improved by official 
supervision and control, while many grave evils 
have been found to attend this method of re- 
form. The committee proposes to attack the 
causes of the social vice, which are to be found 
in overcrowded homes, in lack of proper amuse- 
ments and pleasures, and in the difficulty of 
earning a livelihood. Besides these three modes 
of attack on the evil, the committee recommend 
larger hospital accommodations for those who 
are the victims of their vices, that minors who 
are notoriously debauched shall be confined in 
asylums or reformatories, and a change in the 
attitude of the law. By taking the social evil 
out of the list of crimes, the blackmailer will be 
headed off and a prolific source of corruption 
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be removed from the police department. Then, 
with steady and stern repression of all external 
manifestations of this vice, there will be a pro- 
gressive encouragement for virtue on the one 
side and discouragement of evil on the other. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
Audrey. By Mary Johnston. $1.50. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston 


C, Ernst. 

From Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. 
Shakspere’s Julius Cesar. 
donald Alden. 25 cents. 

From Braunworth & Co., New York. 
The Golden Shuttle. By Marion Franklin Ham. 
From W..L. Streeter, Saco, Me. 
How and Why. By W. F. Skerrye. 
From William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and 


The Magazines. 


An article that is bound to excite attention 
has a prominent place in Ains/ec’s Magazine for 
March.  Itis entitled “Psychical Research,” and 
has been written by Rev. Minot J, Savage, D.D. 
Dr. Savage is a charter member of the Psychical 
Society, and relates some marvellous happen- 
ines from his own experience. “Hunting Big 
Game,” by Allen Sangree, recounts the hair- 
breadth escapes of a New York man in the 
African jungle. ‘Canada from Sea to Sea,” by 
Herman Whitaker, is a kind of prose flashlight 
of the Dominion from Halifax to Vancouver 
with photographic illustration. “Man and his 
Stomach,” by Arthur Henry, seems especially 
designed for the man with the quick-lunch habit. 
In the fiction March issue shows the usual dis- 
tinction. 


By Sydney Herbert Mellone. 6s, net. 


Music Received.. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


Sheatz. 
The Land of Home. Sacred song for high voice. 


Dei. For high voice. By George S. Bizet. 
T hada Dove. Song for low voice. By Carl Busch. 


Salter, 


f By William J. McCoy. 
Literary Notes. ey William J. MeCo 


mer. 


A book announced for early publication is 
The Diary of a Goose-girl, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Among all the out-of-door books so 
greatly in vogue, this strikes a unique note. 


When Love passed by. Song for low voice. By W. 
McCoy. 


It is astonishing to note that several leading 
reviews of Josephine Preston Peabody’s Marlowe 
will have it that Marlowe kills himself in the 
tavern brawl of the last act. Some add, “ac- 
cording to a popular tradition.” 


AND OTHER SERMONS 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who has given to the 


world so freely of her rich personality through = 

er poems and lectures, and whose name is ° * 
identified with the leading movements for the John White Chadwick 
advancement of her sex, is the subject of an ad- 

mirable illustrated article in the Vew England CONTENTS: 


Magazine for March. 


The new book by Sydney Herbert Mellone 
entitled Leaders of Religious Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century is published by William 
Blackwood & Sons of Edinburgh and London, 
but may be ordered from the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Tt includes studies of Newman, Martineau, 
Comte, Spencer, and Browning. 


The Cow Pea is the title of the latest publica- 
tion issued by the Experiment Farm of the 
North Carolina State Horticultural Society at 
Southern Pines, N.C. This book neatly bound 
and illustrated in plain and concise manner dis- 
cusses the value and_uses of this important 
crop, the cow pea. Every reader can get a copy 
free by writing to the Superintendent of Experi- 
ment Farm, Southern Pines, N.C. 


Good Courage. 

A Psalm of Labor. 

In His Steps. 

The Law of Liberty. 

James Martineau. 
Unitarianism a Constructive Faith. 
A Palm Sunday Lesson. 
Realized Religion. 

Songs in Exile. 

The Reign of Law. 

The Rebirth of Jesus. 

The Prophetic Soul. 

Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Phillips Brooks. 

The Attentive Soul. 

The Man who found Himself. 


Price $1.00 

Mary Tappan Wright, whose novel of south- 
ern life, A/iens, is soon to be published by the 
Scribners, is the wife of Prof. John H. Wright 
of Harvard University, the dean of the gradu- 
ate department and professor of Greek. Aliens 
deals with that extremely interesting period of 
Southern recovery, neglected in fiction, immedi- 
ately following reconstruction,—a period and 
environment of which Mrs. Wright is well fitted 
to write by reason of long residence in the 
South. This is her first long novel, but she is 
a successful writer of shorter fiction. 


The fact that the study of Macdeth is required 
for entrance examinations by the leading col- 
leges makes the study of this play, by Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke, timely and impor- 
tant. It begins with a close and even critical 
study of the text, groups about various points 


BY 
of the play selected divergent opinions ranging JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
from Shakespeare’s century to ours, and shows 
forth both the play and the genius of the poet | Post-office Mission Branches may obtain 
in relation to their social influences and antece-| these sermons of Miss FLORENCE EVERETT, 


dents. It is published in the series of Shakes- , RE 
peare Studies by the American Book Company, Room 6, 25 BEACON ST ae Boston; 
free of charge. 


Price 56 cents, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 


2%2 Congress Street - - - Boston 


The Resurrection of Jesus 
Souls already risen with Christ 


Animal Experimentation, With Introduction by Harold 


Edited by Raymond Mac- 


ondon. 
Leaders of Religious Thought in the Nineteenth Century. 


A Valentine. Song for high voice. By Marie von Ham- 
mer. 

My ‘rg | Fair. Waltzes. Forthepiano. By C. J. Wol- 
cott. 

The Lord’s Prayer. For high voice. By Elizabeth Q. 


Dusky Dinah, Song for high voice. By Edgar Belmont 
‘A Water-lily. Song for medium voice. By Mary Turner 
Because the Rose must fade. Song for medium voice. 


y. 
mg for high voice. By Marie von Ham- 


Carnival Dance. For the piano. By John Francis Gilder. 


Sennen ee 


THE ATTENTIVE SOUL 


EASTER SERMONS 
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Just Out. 


THE NEW WORLD and 
THE NEW THOUGHT. 


Rev. JAMES THOMPSON BIXBY, Ph.D. 


CONTENTS. 


The Expansion of the Universe and the Enlarge- 
ment of Faith. 
The Sanction for Morality in Nature, 
The Agnostic’s Difficulties. 
The Scientific Validity of our Religious Instincts. 
Evolution and Christianity. 
The Old Testament as Literature. 
Christian Discipleship and Moderh Life. 
Modern Dogmatism and the Unbelief of the Age. 
Union of the Churches in One Spiritual House- 
hold. 
PRICE $1.00. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publisher; 


No. 2 Bible House, New York City. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. ‘These selections were published more than twenty 
years ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
for them. The book is worthy of repub ication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the ie is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UniTar1AN Sunpay Scoot Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston. 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 
BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of Ali Souls’, New York. 
Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902, 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. The Crime that Failed. 
2. Conditional Immortality. 
3. The Double Harvest. 
4, The Man-like God. 
5. Practical Ideals. 
6. The New Womanhood, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


azja Congress Street - od Boston 
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Fairy Castles. 


Upon my window-pane at night 
Come fairy pictures, painted white ; 
And, when I get up with the sun, 
The shining paintings are all done. 
I see a marble castle there, 
And to it leads a silver stair; 
And at the stairway’s top I see 
Somebody beckoning to me. 
—Ray Clarke Rose. 


For the Christian Register. 


Grandmother’s Ruby Ring. 


BY CLARA SHERMAN. 


It was a snowy day in late February. The 
wind shook the branches of the great elm-tree; 
and the ground beneath the spreading tulip-tree 
was strewn with small branches, flicked off by 
sudden gusts and held in place by the clinging 
snow. One could hardly say that the snow was 
falling, for the flakes seemed to whirl upward 
and in circles, and in every direction rather than 
downward; but the white drifts beneath grew 
thicker and higher. It was a matter of course 
that Elsie Hollingsworth should seek refuge and 
company in her grandmother’s pleasant sitting- 
room; and even Teddy, who would have liked 
nothing better than to “plough a way in the 
teeth of the blizzard,” as he said longingly, had 
to yield to the doctor’s directions, and make up 
his mind to stay in the house until his sore throat 
was quite well again. 

“Tt’s almost well now, grandmother,” he pro- 
tested; “and I’m pretty sure mother would let 
me go out if she were only here.” 

“Ah, but she isn’t,” rejoined his grandmother, 
placidly; “and, until she and your father come 
back from Florida, you must even submit to the 
cruel despotism of your ancient relatives.” 

Teddy laughed. “If this is despotism, make 
the most of it, Elsie; for independence has draw- 
backs in comparison.” And he looked at the 
glowing open fire, pulled up the silken pillows at 
his back, took another bit of preserved ginger 
from the box, and strummed a lazy strain on his 
banjo. 

“You aren’t a bit like grandmothers in stories,” 
said Elsie, thoughtfully. “You and grandfather 
aren’t ‘ancient relatives’ at all. You can ride a 
wheel”— 

“Oh, no. I haven’t been on a wheel for two 
years, Elsie.” 

“Yes, you can, if you havea mind; and you’ll 
tide with me in the country next summer. And 
you tramp over the golf links, and you go out in 
the snow, and you never take naps”— 

“That is all you know about it,” interrupted 
grandmamma again. 

“And you are just as pretty as you can be!” 
finished Elsie, triumphantly. 

It would have been useless for grandmamma to 
pretend that she wasn’t pleased with the compli- 
ment; but she only said: “My grandmother was 
one of the dear, old-fashioned kind, such as we 
expect the great grandmothers to be nowadays. 
Letmesee. I’m fifty-five. Well, she was sixty, as 
I remember her one snowy day just like this one, 
when mother was ill and my sister Hannah and 
Thad to stay with grandmother all day, some- 
thing as youand Teddy are staying with me now. 
In the afternoon your grandfather, who wasn’t 
any relation of mine then, but just a neigh- 
bor’s boy, came in to inquire for mother; and we 
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kept him, and played fox and geese, and grand- 
mother gave us peppermints.” 

“Was she as nice as you are, grannie?” asked 
Teddy, cajolingly. 

“Oh, much nicer !” was the enthusiastic reply. 
“Didn’t I tell you she was a real story-book 
grandma with a white cap and a muslin kerchief 
folded over her bosom and a soft gray silk for 
Sundays?” 

“What did she do to amuse you after you 
played fox and geese ?” asked Elsie. 

“Oh, she let me—I declare I’ll do the very 
thing to amuse you now! She let us all see her 
wedding dress, and I remember how I teased to 
try it on and how afraid she was I would soil or 
tear it.” 

Elsie jumped up in excitement. Then she and 
Teddy followed grandmamma’s directions when 
she had told them where to find a long shallow 
box on the lowest shelf of the wide closet in the 
storeroom. They dusted the box carefully 
before bringing it down, and then placed it 
reverently on the floor by grandmother’s chair. 

“My great-great-grandmother’s wedding 
dress!” breathed Elsie, in awestruck tones. 
“Mother told me you would show it to me some 
time.” And she lifted it gently from the folds 
of tissue paper in which it rested, while grand- 
mother looked on with interest and Teddy tried 
to help. 

“My, isn’t that a corker!” exclaimed Teddy 
with appreciative emphasis as the pearly bro- 
cade, stiff with shining threads and just flushed 
with delicate pink, came to sight. The children 
examined with interest the short-waisted gown 
with its low rounded neck and the plain full 
skirt. The lace was yellow and the silver but- 
tons tarnished, but it was still lovely. 

“Oh, mayn’t I have my picture taken in it, 
grandmamma?” begged Elsie. 

“That would be very nice, dear,” answered 
grandmamma. “I only wish we had a suit of 
grandfather’s to go with it. I have heard my 
grandmother sigh many, many times because 
they never thought to keep one. It would show 
that there has been much more change in the 
fashions for men than for women. Why, I have 
heard grandmother tell how handsome he was 
when he used to walk up and down Dover 
Street bridge, which led from Washington 
Street and was the fashionable walk in Boston 
then, dressed in his Sunday best. Can you 
imagine how fine he must have looked in white 
tricot trousers fitted round his ankles in plaited 
folds, canary-colored waistcoat, pink silk jabot 
with muslin ruffles, and a myrtle-green coat with 
long tails? Add to that the wrinkled top boots 
and the bell-crowned beaver hat, and I’ve no 
doubt he looked well enough to appear before 
the king.” 

The children laughed heartily at the thought 
of their ancient great-great-grandfather in that 
giddy apparel; but, somehow, the way grand- 
mother told it made him seem a very real per- 
son to them. 

“IT remember, too,” said grandmother, thought- 
fully, “that it was the very day grandmother 
showed us this gown that we lost the ruby 
ring.” 

“The ruby ring?” exclaimed Elsie. “Oh, how 
interesting |” 

“Yes, mother had given a pearl ring to sister 
Hannah and a ruby ring to me, as rewards for 
neatness and despatch in our sewing that winter. 
We were as proud as could be, for we never had 
much jewelry; and the stones were both good 
ones, though not very large. Sister Hannah 
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gave hers. away to your aunt Dora when she 
went to England to live; but mine was lost the 
very month I had it, that snowy day when 
grandmother showed us her wedding dress.” 

“How could you possibly lose it in the house, 
grandmamma ?” asked Teddy. 

“I’m sure I don’t know. It was always a real 
mystery. We were sitting round the fire, some- 
thing as we are now, when I first missed it. I 
had it the first of the afternoon, for Theodore 
asked to see it, and teased me by putting it on 
his finger and saying he meant to keep it, so I 
should not be vain. But we all remembered 
when he gave it back. Well, we hunted high 
and low for it, and even had the wedding dress 
unpacked again and shaken out, and we felt in 
the pocket; but it was gone for good. 

“What a shame!” murmured Elsie, sympathet- 
ically, and she turned the pocket inside out, half 
hoping she might find the ring even after all the 
years. 

“T remember,” went on grandmamma, ‘4ust 
how Theodore acted about it. I suppose he 
didn’t want me to cry; and he pranced about, 
looking in the most impossible places and 
shouting :— 

‘Oh, rig ma roe, 

Oh, rig ma ree, 

The boy who'll find 
The ring is me. 

Just wait a bit, 

And then you'll see.’ 


But we have waited well over forty years, and 
we’ve never found it yet.” 

“My gracious!” said Teddy, with admiration. 
“T think that was real bright, but imagine his 
saying ‘It’s me’ when he never will let me say it.” 

“What are you talking about now, young 
man?” came an unexpected voice from the hall 
door. “And is it possible that I hear grand- 
mamma repeating poetry?” 

“O Theodore,” exclaimed grandmamma, with 
a welcoming smile, “don’t you remember that 
nonsensical rhyme about my lost ring, when we 
were children?” And she made room for him to 
draw his chair into the little circle around the 
long box and the pretty gown. 

“Of course I remember,” growled grandfather, 
“seeing that you sing it to me and taunt me with 
it annually, whenever you go prowling round the 
storeroom and fish out the ancient gown again; 
but I never remember the words, fortunately.” 

“Annually, indeed! I haven’t looked at the 
dress for five years, my dear. There is nothing 
about it to tempt the moths.” 

Then Elsie and Teddy made grandpapa re- 
peat the rhyme, so as to make sure he knew it by 
heart. “That is one promise you never kept 
anyhow, grandpapa; and I think your English 
worse than mine,” rallied Teddy. 

“Oh, that wasn’t meant for English,” said 
grandfather, with a laugh. “That was poetic 


license. 
‘Rig ma roe 
And rig ma ree.’ 


“That is good poetry so far, Master Teddy. 


‘The boy who'll find 
The ring is me. 
Just wait a bit? "— 


Here grandpapa paused with a start so evi- 
dent that grandmamma looked up in surprise. 
He was turning the dainty gown over in his 
hands. 

“What is it, grandpapa dear?” asked Elsie. 

“Of all the world, Elizabeth, what do you 
suppose?” exclaimed grandpapa, in an eager 
tone, “Look here, put your finger on this, just 
where the thick folds come together !” 


ar 
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_Grandmamma touched it, and her eyes grew 
bright. : 

“OQ Theodore, it couldn’t be. It’s a fold of 
the silk.” 

Elsie and Teddy opened their eyes wide as 
grandpapa took out his penknife, and prepared 
to cut a tiny slit in the close sewing of the heavy 
hem at the bottom of the skirt. They fairly 
held their breath while he cut the ancient 
stitches in the lining. 

“The boy who'll find 
The ring is me. 
Just wait a bit”— 


One gray day in winter Florence and her dear- 
est little friend went out with a big umbrella 
into a snow-storm, and enjoyed themselves im- 
mensely. But after a while the rain began to 
fall, and the next morning the sun shone on a 
flashing, glittering world; for every little twig 
wore a coat of ice, and the trees looked like 
those in Aladdin’s garden. __~ 

“This is a good day for our berry party,” said 
mamma at breakfast. 

“A berry party—in winter!” cried Florence, 
forgetting to eat her oatmeal. 

“Yes, a berry party in winter, as you shall 
see,” mamma said. ‘Have you forgotten about 
the mountain-ash berries ?” 

“But they are not good to eat!” the little girl 
exclaimed in surprise. 

“Not for you, but for your little guests. Now 
come, and I will show you.” Mamma led the 
way -to the sitting-room, and took a bag of ber- 
‘ : : ries from a drawer. “Put on your hood and 
out a little ring on his broad palm, “at last I} cloak,” she said, “and scatter the berries on the 
have kept my promise. The boy who’s found | crust, I think you will soon have guests.” 
the ring is me.” And she bent forward and|* So Florence ran out onto the piazza, and 
kissed him. threw handfuls of berries on the shining snow. 

Yes, there was about an inch of space just| How the little orange balls danced and spun 

above the pocket, where the lining had never| along on the hard crust! Then mamma beck- 
been sewed to the dress. It must have slipped | oned to Florence to come in. 
in there, though there seemed barely room| “Tf you will watch a few minutes, I think you 
enough for the ring to pass loosely through, | will see the birds,” she said; “for the ice covers 
when they tested it. Elsie tried to make grand-| everything, and they cannot get much to eat. 
mamma remember if perhaps she didn’t feel| They will enjoy your berry party.” 
something catch when she put her hand inthe |* Sure enough, there came a flutter of wings, 
pocket or when she took off the gown that long] and first one, then two or three, and then a 
ago afternoon; but grandmamma could not] great many little brown birds were gathered 
remember anything more about it than she had] on the lawn, eagerly pecking at Florence’s 
already told them, and Elsie had to give it up.| berries. 
But the ring has been kept carefully ever since,| Florence clapped her hands. “O mamma,” 
and last Christmas Elsie found it in the toe of | she cried, “I mean to have a berry party every 
her stocking. year!”—Marion Dickinson, in Christian Advo- 
cate, 


But the last words were lost in the shout of 
the children as grandpapa brought out the tiny 
ring. He bent his knee before grandmamma, 
not so gracefully or so quickly as he might have 
done it once perhaps, but with a tender courtli- 
ness. 

“If you please, ma’am,” he said, as he held 


A Berry Party in the Winter 


Time. A “Post-office” Story. 


Tilly, Mary, Jennie, and Prue were little coun- 
try girls, and each had a mother and father of 
her very own, but never a brother or sister. 

One day, when the sisterless and brotherless 
little-maidens were all at Tilly’s house, Jennie 
suddenly exclaimed, “Oh!” then closed her lips 
and clasped her hands. 

“Oh, what? Oh, do tell us !? asked Tillie, 
Mary, and Prue. 

“Why not have a post-office all our very own 
the lips opened themselves long enough to ask, 
while the hands unclasped and crossed them- 
selves over Jennie’s heart. 

“Where ?” questioned Prue. 

“Tn the corner where the farms join,” answered 


“J wouldn’t do that, dear,” called mamma. 

Florence, who had been stepping on the 
mountain-ash berries that had fallen to the 
walk, looked up. “O mamma,” she cried, “it 
is such fun to hear them crack.” 

“But I know of something that-will give you 
much more pleasure,’’ her mother said, rising 
and going into the house. In a few moments 
she came back with a small basket. “Suppose 
you pick up every berry you can find,” she 
said, “and some day we will do something 
pleasant with them.” 

Florence took the basket and ran back to 
pick up the tiny orange balls, hunting in the 
long grass about the tree, as well as on the 


1” 


path. Jennie. 
“Ts that enough?” she asked, when the basket | - pee 2 beautiful idea ” exclaimed Tilly. 
was full. ‘And I’ve got just the thing forthe post-office,— 


a box with a cover we can lift, anda hole through 
its side for the letters to go through, and we can 
fasten it to the limb of that choke-cherry-tree 
which hangs over the fence corners.” 

“How lovely!” said Mary. 

Two weeks later four little girls, at the same 
time, arrived at the post-office. Then three 
little girls crawled through the fence into the 
lot where Mary was standing. Then, for a mo- 
ment, they all sat down on a log to rest, and 
talk, and gaze admiringly at the post-office, 
when— , 


Her mother carefully emptied them into 
a newspaper. “That will do,” she said, “but 
I would be glad to have you give me all you 
could find.” 

“What are you going to do with them lg 
Florence asked curiously. 

But mamma smiled, and shook her head, 
“That is my secret,” she said, kissing the rosy 
face. “Some day you will see and know all 
about it.” 

Now mamma’s secrets were apt to be de- 
lightful, so Florence filled the little basket I ; 
every day so long as the tree shook down its “Oh, my! Did you see that, Jennie?” — 
pretty fruit. Then she forgot all about the| “I guess I did see,” answered Jennie, jump- 
berries. Ling MP 7 


‘ " ~s 
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_ “Who'd ever have thought it?” ejaculated 


Tilly. 

“To think of a wren popping out of our post- 
office!” exclaimed Mary. 

Then the little girls got up on the fence, one 
raised the cover, and then they all peeped in, 
and saw a lot of fine twigs neatly arranged, in 
the centre of which were four tiny eggs. 

“A wren’s nest!” exclaimed Prue. 

“And in our post-office |” said Mary. 

“Let’s shut the cover down softly and go 
away ; and then, by and by, there’ll be some baby 
wrens. Oh, my!” said Jennie. 

Then down they got, back on the ground, 
hurried home, and told their delightful secret to 
their mothers and fathers. 


. . . . ° . 
\ 


“Oh,” said Jennie, one Sunday afternoon, 
when, with their mothers and fathers, they were 
looking at the baby wrens, “they are God’s 
letter to us!” 

“Living epistles,” suggested one little girl’s . 
father, “for us all to know and read.”—Charles 
H. Dorris, in Michigan Christian Advocate. 


A Fine Hiding-Place. 


“Shut your eyes and hold your ears,” said Baby 
Bess. “We're going to play hunt the handker- 
chief. Only I can’t find my handkerchief, and 
V’ll hide my ribbon instead.” So she tiptoed 
across the room, and laid the ribbon on the 
window-sill behind the flower-pots. 

Edna and Harold had along hunt for it; and, 
when they gave it up, Baby Bess herself could 
not find it. There was the window-sill, there 
the flower-pots; but the ribbon was not to be 
seen. Where had it gone? 

Now it happened that morning that Mrs, 
Oriole was hunting for a string; and, when she 
spied the baby’s ribbon in the open window, she 
thought, “Ah, that is just what I want!” So 
she took it in her bill, and carried it away. 

When autumn came, and the leaves fell, the 
children saw an empty oriole’s nest in the elm- 
tree; and Harold climbed up and brought it 
down. And what do you think he found in it? 
How the children all laughed! For there, in 
the bottom of the nest; was Baby Bess’s blue 
ribbon, just where Mrs. Oriole wove it in to 
make a soft bed for the children.—Our Little 
People. 


About Eskimo Dogs. 


Eskimo dogs are as good fishermen as they 
are draught animals. Though they do not like 
cold water, one will stand breast-deep in it, 
motionless, until a fish comes within range, when 
he will dive like a seal,and come up ten or 
fifteen feet away with the fish in his mouth. 

When the Eskimo treats his dog cruelly, as is 
often the case, the dog runs away and joins 
some pack of arctic wolves. Most of them 
have some strains of the wolfin them. But it is 
not so much a disgrace to be related to a wolf 
as it is to act like one when you are not related. 


Our little four-year-old Charlie said to me 
last spring, when we were arranging where we 
would go in our summer vacation, “Papa, do you 
remember much about last summer?” “Yes,” 
I said, “I remember a good deal. Do you?” 
“Well, I remember some; but you see the 
winter is so, long it wears out the remember.”’ 
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The Kingdom of God. 


I say to thee, Do thou repeat 
To the first man thou mayest meet 
In lane, highway, or open street 


That he and we and all men move 
Under a canopy of love 
As broad as the blue sky above ; 


That doubt and trouble, fear and pain 
And anguish, all are shadows vain, 
That death itself shall not remain. 


Yet, if we will one Guide obey, 
The dreariest path, the darkest way, 
Shall issue out in heavenly day ; 


And, ere thou leave him, say thou this 
Yet one word more,— they only miss 
The winning of that final bliss 


Who will not count it true that Love, 
Blessing, not cursing, rules above, 
And that in it we live and move. 


— Richard Trench. 


Recruiting. 


A committee of the Unitarian Association is 
studying the questions relating to the provision 
of preachers for our churches, and of the neces- 
sary enlargement of their number as the number 
of the churches increases. There are some sug- 
gestions which can be made by a man who has 
watched the thing for fifty years, which have 
perhaps a certain value; and I am tempted to 
make them here. 

A young friend of mine in college once said to 
President Eliot that he was going to come into 
the ministry when he graduated. In the conver- 
sation which followed he said that his father 
was a minister, and that he knew that the life 
required some personal sacrifices, but that any 
man worth anything liked it all the better for 
that, if only the object to be attained were 
clearly an object of the first value. Mr. Eliot 
cordially assented, and added the fine remark 
which seems to me central in the whole matter, 
“If you can persuade the young men of this, you 
will have in the ministry the flower of every 
class of every college.” 

This is profoundly true, and whoever wants 
to recruit the ministry wants to show that the 
end is worth sacrifice. 
mewing round, and saying that a minister has “a 
comfortable life” or “an easy life” or a “life free 
from mundane annoyances,” or any such stuff. 
There is no good in appealing to any such 
selfish motives. What you want is to show that 
the man in this work is of essential use. In 
this country you want to show that the country 
cannot get along without him, that in a large 
measure the country owes its success to the 
churches and their ministers. You may have 
to add that the brave and energetic and con- 
scientious ministers have to carry along with 
them some stupid and selfish and lazy ones, 
But no man worth recruiting is stupid, lazy, or 
selfish. Show a conscientious and brave young 
fellow that there is genuine work to be done 
for his country and so for mankind, he enlist, 
just as such men enlisted in the army in the 
Civil War. 

When I was a chaplain at Cambridge, many 
such men would come to me in their Senior year 
simply to say, “We want to be of use.” Such a 
man would be very apt to add: “I do not want 


There is no good in. 
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to bea minister, because I have nothing to say, 


bread and butter, I will ask for nothing more.” 
I have been writing with the memory of a fine 


interests in the North-west. He consulted me 
regarding his future, and I answered with a 
complete misunderstanding of his question. I 
forget what I said, but it did not—from my mis- 
take—meet his need at all. He looked on me 
almost with scorn, “But, Mr. Hale, a man wants 
to be of use.” What we have to show is that 
he will serve mankind if he comes into the min- 
istry. 

Looking back on the preachers I remember in 
Boston, I recollect one group of three men 
whose lives illustrate what these young fellows 
mean. They were Charles Barnard, Frederic T. 
Gray, and Robert C. Waterston. Dr. Tucker- 
man had got to work in the ministry at large. 
He wanted young mento help him, and these 
three youngsters volunteered. We never had 
three more efficient ministers. In the case of 
Gray and Waterston the mere fact that they had 
worked in counting-rooms and in mercantile 
business evidently added to their success in the 
ministry, which means being of service to all 
sorts and conditions of men, women, — chil- 
dren under all circumstances. 

Dr. Lothrop told me once that he knew to 
what he owed his first success in his younger 
ministry. It was in his first endeavor to pull a 
poor drunken dog out of the gutter. He owed 
itto the fact that he showed the man how his 
horse ought to be shod. And we could make 
Mr. Winkley tell us a dozen stories with a like 
moral. 

For myself, I am a fox without a tail; and my 
advice will be suspected by people who have 
studied theology, as I have not; who know what 
“philosophy” is, as I do not; and who know the 
place which the Carpocratian heresy holds in 
the present discussions between capital and 
labor. I donot; but Ido know that the early 
experience of the years after I left college in 
keeping a public school, in doing the night work 
on a daily newspaper, in reporting the proceed- 
ings of the legislature, in studying the construc- 
tion of wire ropes and the other details of the 
use of power in crossing inclined planes, has 
teen of the very first value to me in my profes- 
sional life. I know that the first question I ask 
about a young minister, is whether he be a con- 
secrated man. The second is, “Does he know 
the difference between a bill of lading and a bill 
of exchange?” 

In my own office, since I have found the de- 
tails of work required the assistance of others, I 
have been happy enough to have the help of 
many young men who are now in the ministry. 
I was pleased once to learn when I engaged one 
of these gentlemen that one of his seniors said 
to him, “Has the chief made you put up the 
Widow Flaherty’s stove?” This was an office 
joke; but it dated from a time when, in engag- 
ing one of these young gentlemen, I said to him: 
“IT will never ask you to do anything which I 
would not do myself. But, if it is necessary, 
you may have to black John Shay’s boots or to 
put up the Widow Flaherty’s stove.” 

All this means that theology is patoleg! 
The study of God involves the study of every- 
thing that God has made. 


or I could not say itif [had. But show me any. 
place where I can help, and I will go to work 
the day I graduate; and, if you will give me my 


young fellow, whose father had large lumbering 


On any subject, 
whole knowledge is better than half knowledge; 
and the personal experience in which a man. has 
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used the powers which God has given him is. 


the experience which that man needs, if he is to 
persuade others to try the great experiments. 
And it means, therefore, that probably the 
wider a man’s experience of life, the more suc- 
cessful will be what is called his ministerial 
work. In America, it means also that a minis- 
ter has not only to talk to other men, he has to 
work with them. It may be to establish a 
public library. It may be to feed the Bermuda 
prisoners. It may be to organize a regiment of 
black men in war. It may be to establish a 
sanitary commission. It may be to purify the 
water of a neighborhood. It may be to shut up 
aliquor shop. I may be to teach a crew of boys 
how to row. It may be to lead a crusade 
against brown-tailed moths. It may be to re- 
form an almshouse, so that what was a present 
hell may be changed into a fine taste of heaven 
itself. Besides the counsels of the ministry, its 
present work sweeps far and wide. 

The more a man knows, the better: this is, of 
course. And, as I amnot advising fools,—so I 
suppose they know this. 
The. man who knows most about the integral 
calculus and quaternions can illustrate man’s 
relations with God as the ignorant man can- 
not. Not a word which I have said is to be 
construed as if ministers are not in our time 
to be learned men. But what I do mean is that, 
the more they are all-round men, the better for 
them, thé better for the church, and the better 
for the country. 

And a practical suggestion is that you get 
such men by enlisting, if you can, men who have 
had some experience in affairs. A young lawyer, 
a young teacher, a young artist, a young farmer, 
is excellent stuff out of which to make a good 
minister. That is the way in which we have 
gained many of our best men from Robert 
Collyer along the list from the seventies down. 

Conscientious and intelligent young men, who 
have entered upon other business, have learned 
enough of life and its serious necessities to be 
able to counsel and help other people. There 
is little fear that such men, who have anything 
to say, will not be able to say it. And there is 
little fear but that they will know what other 
men like them want to hear,—yes, and women 
and children as well. Yet, again, there will be 
little fear but that they will be of real assist- 
ance, whether as leaders or followers, in the 
social advance of the towns in which they live. 
Such men will be able to be all things to all 
men, even if they “be thirty years of age” when 
they begin to preach to their fellow-men. 

EpwarpD E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 


. “I desire to thank you for your article on 
Postal Savings-banks in the Register for Febru- 
ary 20. Having been born and reared among 
the poor whites as well as blacks in the northern 
portion of this State, I am, I think, in a position 
to know of the urgent need of an institution 
like this. The thriftlessness of all classes, with 
a few exceptions, is proverbial; and there is no 
particular incentive to be otherwise. There is 
no institution—and especially is this the case in 
the remote rural com munities to which I refer— 


to which small savings can be intrusted. The 


people scarcely know what a savings-bank is; 
and, until one demonstrated its financial stabil- 
ity, there would be no considerable deposits, so 


distrustful are the general run of ae so?) of 


banks.” ... 


Any study helps. » 
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we do not doubt that he would have resigned 
before pub‘ishing his-article. 

Prof. Pearson has also withdrawn from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. This also was 
the proper course to pursue. So long as he 
occupied the position of an honest inquirer 
seeking light, it was proper to remain in the 
Methodist Church; but, when his convictions 
concerning the supernatural element of the Holy 
Scriptures, belief in which is the foundation of 
Methodism, changed and he no longer believed 
even in the supernatural character and power of 
Christ himself and felt that it was his duty to 
publicly proclaim his changed views and to 
endeavor to lead others to accept them, then it 
was his duty to leave the Methodist Church. 
His place was with those who shared his new 
views.—WVorth-western Christian Advocate. 


Prof. Pearson has Resigned. 


Prof. Charles W. Pearson of the department 
of English literature in North-western Univer- 
sity, whose recent surprising utterances charac- 
terized the miracles r corded in the Old and 
New Testaments as myths and legends, has re- 
signed his professorship. After a conference 
with the executive committee of the board of 
trustees, Prof. Pearson tendered his resignation 
in a letter which read:as follows : — 


~ “T hereby tender my resignation as professor 
of English literature in North-we-tern Univer- 
sity. With the kindest wishes toward you all 
and bes’ wishes for the future welfare of the in- 
stitution to which I have given so many years of 
service, I am respectfully yours, 

; “C. W. PEARSON.” 


The resignation was accepted at once, and the 
secretary of the committee was authorized to 
issue the following official statement :— 


James Bradley Thayer. 


“Ata meeting of the executive board of trus- 
tees of North-western University held on the 
evening of Feb. 11, 1902, Prof. C. W. Pearson 
was present. The matter of the professor’s re- 
cent publication of a certain article, which, ‘n 
the judgment of the executive committee, dis- 
credited some essential truths of the Christian 
religion, was talked over in an informal, con- 
fidential, and entirely friendly manner. At the 
end of the c nversation the professor of his 
own motion, and without pressure or suggestion 
from the executive committee, presented his 
resignation from the faculty of North-western 
University. On motion, duly seconded, it was 
ordered that the resignation of Prof. Pearson 
just presented be accepted, to take effect as 
soon as his work in the university can be other- 
wise satisfactorily provided for, and that his 
salary be continued at the present rate until 
Jan. 1, 1903. Prof. Pearson has been connected 
with the faculty of the North-western University 
for thirty years. During that time his work has 
been appreciated by the board, and his personal 
relations to the trustees and to the entire uni- 
versity community have been thoroughly cordial 
and satisfactory. In accepting the resignation 
which the professor deemed it wise to off r, the 
trustees tender to him assurances of their high- 
est personal regard for one who has so long 
been connected with the institution, and from 
whom they part with regret. 

“FRANK P, CRANDON, 
“Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
and of the Executive Committee.” 


ready been fitly noticed in these columns; but, 
as the first moment of grief passes away, the full 
meaning of his loss comes back to us, and asks 
for somewhat fuller expression. When one has 
claimed so little for himself, it is the greater re- 
lief after his departure to tell all that he has 
been to us. 


dents. He was born Jan. 15, 1831, in Haverhill, 
Mass.; but a few years later the family removed 


exceptional intellectual character, and it was 
here, under admirable social influences, that 
the young student prepared for college. He 
entered Harvard College in 1848, and found his 
place at once in a group of congenial spirits who 


have since more than borne out their youthful 
promise. Mr. Thayer’s standing among these 


companionship and in scholarship; and his repu- 
tation as writer and lover of good literature 
higher even than his rank upon the official 
records. He graduated in 1852, and after two 
years inthe Harvard Law School was admitted 
in 1856 to the Suffolk bar. Here he devoted 
himself with sufficient assiduity to his chosen 
calling, yet seems to have made slight ventures 
from the first into the field of literature, for 
which his natural tastes were quite as marked 
as for the law. As early as 1854, indeed, before 
entering the professional school, he contributed 
to a volume called “Homes of American States- 
men” a biographical sketch of Fisher Ames, 
written in easy style and with full command of 
his materials. Though of no exceptional liter- 
ary value, this brief essay showsa certain delight 
in the humorous aspects of his theme, added to 
honest study and a mature recognition of the 
qualities of Ames’s genius, not unlike the traits 
which were to distinguish all his later writings. 
It was at about the same time that he took more 
or less part with comrades of similar tastes in the 
conduct of a little periodical called 70-Day, 
whose brief life gave passing gayety to the hour, 
and testified pleasantly to the literary resources 
of the better graduates of that period. 

Mr. Thayer's professional duties became at 
ence absorbing; yet in each decade of his course 
came some contribution of distinct literary value 
as evidence that the Law, however jealous a mis- 
tress, could not extinguish the broader and more 
generous tastes born of. his early studies. .Thus 
in 1871 appeared his delightful paper called 


There has been scarcely a doubt in the minds 
of those familiar with the case that Prof. 
Pearson would recognize in time the impropriety 
of his retaining his connection with an institu- 
tion founded to combat such sentiments con- 
cerning the supernatural character of the Bible 
as those which he proclaimed. Prof. Pearson 
has, as have all teachers, the right to hold 
whatever views le believes to be true; but no 
professor has a right to proclaim his views 
regardless of their effect upon the institution 
with which he may be connected or upon the 
carrying out of the purpose for which that insti- 
tution was established. 

In resigning his professorship, Prof, Pear- 
son has pursued the course which those who 
knew him believed that his high sense of honor 
would finally induce him to adopt. He did not 
at first realize the full significance of his utter- 
ances as affecting his relations to the institution 
and to the Methodist Church. Had he done so, 


The death of Prof. James B. Thayer has al- 


The story of his life is a simple one, of purely 
New England type and New England antece- 


to Northampton, then a country village of 


‘even then Jent lustre to university annals and 


comrades was prominent from the first, both in’ 
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“A Western Journey with Mr. Emerson,” in 
which we see the great seer of the last genera- 
tion in his idle hours, drawn into fragmentary 
conversation by the most appreciative of lis- 
teners, and one able to reproduce the indefinable 
atmosphere which surrounded Mr. Emerson. 
Of still greater importance at about this time 
(1877) was his collection of the “Letters of 
Chauncey Wright,” a carefully edited volume, 
showing infinite labor, and giving the world a 
striking picture of one of the most interesting 
and perplexing characters of the time, whose 
philosophical writings had created the highest 
expectations on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Then came memorial sketches of Mrs. Samuel 
Ripley, one of the most noteworthy and best- 
beloved women of the past generation, and of 


-| Rev. Samuel Ripley of Waltham, Mr, Thayer’s 


father-in-law. This last biography, of modest 
dimensions and printed for private use, gives a 
singularly attractive picture of the New England 
ministry of the early part of the century, when 
the young candidate could preach indiscrimi- ” 
nately in Congregational and Episcopal pulpits, 
not sure for a time which ranks he should finally 
choose. If we add to these the little volume 
upon John Marshall, equally judicial and popu- 
lar in its style, which gave Mr. Thayer such con- 
genial occupation during the last year but one of 
his life, we can see that whatever leisure hours 
his immediate duties left him were well em- 
ployed. 

In all these writings we find such purity and 


igrace of style and so rare a literary sense that we 


are not surprised to learn that before being 


icalled to the Law School he had been offered a 


professorship in the English department in Har- 
vard College. This was about 1872. In 1873, 
having declined the earlier call, he was ap- 
pointed Royall Professor in the Harvard Law 
School, in whose active service (after 1893 as 
Weld Professor) he continued until his death. 

In view of his entire career we cannot cer- 
tainly regret this decision, nor count it on the 
whole a loss to literature. Fortunately, the 
native instinct was too deeply rooted in him and 
had been too carefully nurtured to be quenched 
even in the grimmest professional or profes- 
sorial toils; and he remained to the end, first, 
the cultivated scholar, second, the devotee of 
law. There were instances at the Suffolk bar 
before Mr. Thayer entered it, which might have 
been held up to him as a warning against 
dabbling in “belles-lettres” ; but he did not need 
to heed these warnings. He seems to have 
found room in strictly legal fields for whatever 
intellectual training or sense of expression or 
form his university culture had given him, I 
suppose it is not too much to claim that the 
large estimate of his calling which characterized 
Mr. Thayer, and his alliance of it with all that 
is most generous and elevated in human inter- 
ests, sprang in large measure from the fine 
discipline of the humanities in which his career 
began. It is pleasant to notice that his col- 
leagues, to whom it belongs to estimate his 
legal excellences, recognize the lucidity of his 
style and clearness of exposition underlying his 
erudition as one of the secrets of his power. 
As to his rank in his profession, had there been 
doubt before, it would disappear in the swift 
and generous acknowledgment of his fellows 
at the bar that a great leader known as such 
on both sides of the ocean has fallen from 
their ranks. 

To allude to his religious attitude, no one 
was ever more loyal to our liberal faith or 
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believed more profoundly in its higher princi- 
ples than he. With nothing in him of the 
partisan or sectarian, he felt keenly the need of 
a larger interpretation of religion to the world, 
and was convinced that our church held this 
high mission. While feeling no call to take part 
in religious work, he was alive to all phases of 
theological progress, and familiar with the best 
religious thought, bringing to it that enlight- 


ened judgment from the outside in which the] 


preacher can find so much encouragement and 
aid. His attitude was by no means an uncritical 
one. He carried his intellectual fastidiousness 
with him into the pews, and none could punct- 
ure shallowness or pretence more unsparingly 
than he, while alive always to genuineness and 
simplicity, under whatever form it might appear. 
To the end he kept this living interest in relig- 
ious progress, responding quickly to any scheme 
that aimed at freer or higher scholarship. 

As a citizen, I cannot but feel that Mr. 
Thayer represented a very rare type. No 
quality in him was more vital than his pub- 
lic spirit. No important cause, especially no 
movement of political reform, found him indif- 
ferent, though to advocate it meant endless 
draughts upon his time. At variance often 
with the policy of the hour, he was not content 
simply to criticise or complain, but believed in 
attacking the system which he hated, and super- 
seding it with a better. He was saved from 
pessimism by his clear insight into the political 
condition and readiness to detect a possible 
remedy. Where others gave up in disgust, he 
was able to accept the situation, and work 
hopefully for ultimate reform. To many of the 
important measures of the hour he gave the 
intelligent counsel which made his sympathy of 
double worth. 

Behind all callings stands the man; and with 
Mr. Thayer all these high attainments in such 
varied fields go back, in their last analysis, to 
his rich and engaging personality. None failed 
to feel the charm of his presence: those who 
came nearest knew best the fulness and depth of 
his nature. There was nothing intricate or baf- 
fling in him: allseemed natural and transparent, 
yet it would be hard to put into words the secret 
of an attractiveness so potent and so beautiful. 
He was one in whom simplicity bore its choicest 
fruits. His was a New England simplicity, 
aware of its homely surroundings, prizing its 
privacies and its freedom from circumstance, 
yet honoring social eminence or distinction 
and meeting it on equal terms. He belonged 
by native right, no less than by accident of 
birth, to the informal village life of Northamp- 
ton, as well as to the rarer Concord atmosphere 
into which he was ushered by marriage, where 
Wordsworth’s “plain living and high thinking” 
found its predestined home. To these tradi- 
tions he was never false. 

His friendship was something to be proud of, 
so quick his recognition of whatever was finest 
in character, so prompt his intolerance of what- 
ever was pretentious or base. His love of 
uprightness had certainly nothing of Puritan 
severity in it. He welcomed all phases of ex- 
cellence, and was at home with gayety and good 
cheer, saved from rigidity and saving others by 
the inimitable play of humor which so irradiated 
his youthful days, and which, fortunately, was 
unquenchable to the last. With all the rest, a 
rare conversational grace, which seemed to grow 
as much out of exact knowledge and keen ob- 
servation as from graphic and entertaining 
speech. It was unstudied always, sacrificing 


nothing to effect, and receiving as much as it 
gave. 

It is infinitely sad to turn away forever from 
such a friend. But one comfort comes to all 
that loved him,—the unstinted tributes that 
spring from every side, waiting only for his 
death to tell their admiration of a noble and 
stainless life. E. H. HALL. 


Form of Presbyterian Membership 
Covenant. 


At the last General Assembly a committee was 
appointed to present an amended form for the 
reception of church members, which will report 
at the next Assembly. The committee has met, 
and, after considering the matter, have offered a 
form to be discussed and criticised preliminary 
toa final revision. It reads as follows : — 

1. Do you believe in God, the one only living 
and true God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit? 

2. Do you believe the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments to be the Word of God, 
the infallible, only, and all-sufficient rule of faith 
and conduct ? 

3. Do you believe in Jesus Christ, the eternal 
Son of God, who died for our sins, rose again 
from the dead, ascended into heaven and is 
seated at the right hand of the Father as Head 
of the Church and Lord of all? Do you accept 
and confess him as your only Saviour and Lord 
forever? and do you solemnly covenant with 
him to commit yourself to his grace, submit 
yourself to his will, and dedicate yourself to his 
glory? 

4. Do you promise to yield subjection in the 
Lord to the constituted authorities of this 
Church, to receive with meekness its instruction 
in divine truth according to its accepted doctrinal 
standards, to attend diligently upon the public 
worship of God, and to promote the cause of 
Christ and his Church by personal services and 
financial support as the Lord may prosper you? 

5. Do you promise to cherish an abiding love 
toward all your brethren in the Lord, to pray to 
God and read his Word daily, to worship God 
regularly in your families unless providentially 
hindered, to set a godly example before the 
world and endeavor to keep all the precepts and 
commandments of the Lord blameless? 

6. And all this do you covenant and profess 
asin the presence of God, in reliance on his 
grace, and as you desire to give in your account 
with joy at the great day of the Redeemer’s ap- 
pearing? 

For the officers and members of the congrega- 
tion in the public reception :— 

We, the officers and members of this congre- 
gation, do most heartily welcome you to our 
Christian fellowship, pledging you our sympathy 
and help as brethren in the Lord. 


Unitarian Work in the Khast Hills. 


The Nongtalang Unitarian Conference was 
held at Nongtalang on the 28th, 29th, and 30th 
of December, roor. It began with a devotional 
service and welcome meeting on Saturday even- 
ing. U Kat Pohrmen and U Don Nonglamin 
welcomed the delegates and friends on behalf 
of the Nongtalang Unitarian church, and other 
friends responded for their respective churches. 

Sunday began with divine service at 7 A. M., 
conducted by U Kat Mynthong of Jowai. At 


10 A.M. sérmons.were preached by Mar Singh’ 


on “The Abounding-Grace of God,” and by the 
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Rev. David Edwards on “Our Duty to work 


out our own Salvation.” 

At 1.30 P.M. sermons were delivered by Babu 
Radhon Singh Berry of Mawkhar Brahmo-Somaj 
on “The Relation of the Creatures to their 
Creator,” and by U Hajom Kissor Singh on 
“Our Duty to do the Work of God as Jesus 
did.”’ 

At 4.30 P.M. there were singing and preach- 
ing in the thoroughfares of the village. The 
speakers were U Hajom Kissor Singh, U Kiang 
Mukhim, U Iang Kasar, and Babu Radhon Singh 
Berry. 

On Monday morning there was a business 
meeting, in which the delegates briefly related 
the condition of their respective churches, and 
the president of the union read the report of 
the Executive Committee, from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are taken. 

Reply was received to the request made by 
this conference, that the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association is unable for the pres- 
ent to send out a European missionary to the 
Khasi Hills to teach and help us. 

News was received of the death of Rev. S.: 
Fletcher Williams in London in November last 
from disease he contracted in India through 
overwork; and a memorial service was held at 
the Jowai Unitarian church, recalling to memory 
the work he did in the Khasi Hills. 

Two hundred copies of the rules of our union, 
as revised at the annual meetings at Jowai, were 
printed for the benefit of the members and 
friends. 

Four hundred copies of Chapter V. of the 
Khasi catechism on liberal religion, which treats 
of “Sin and Salvation,” written by Hajom Kissor 
Singh, were printed for general use. 

Asum of rupees, 75, was received from the late 
Miss Durning Smith of London for the church 
building fund, of which rupees 60 will be given 
to Nongtalang church, and 15 rupees to Maw- 
pat. 

In accordance with the new rules of the union, 
collections for the union were made at Jowai, 
Raliang, and Nongtalang churches. Rupees 48 
were received from individual members as sub- 
scriptions to the union for 1901. The Permanent 
Mission Fund has amounted to rupees 546. 

The following is the report of U. Hajom Kissor 
Singh of his visit to the mission stations: “I 
visited the church at Raliang on the 28th of July, 
tgor. All the Unitarians here, including the 
pastor, Rev. D. Edwards, are cultivators. There 
is a morning school in charge of Mrs. Ka 
Martha, who is a stanch Unitarian. Our Khasi 
catechism on the ‘Religion of God’ is used in 
this school, as is done at Jowai. I would like to 


'see this catechism used at Shillong and Nong- 


talang. From the 2oth to 26th of October, rgor, I 
was on avisit to Shillong. I conducted services 
and preached in our meeting-houses in Mawkhar 
and Laban. The Unitarians in these places did 
not take much interest in church work. I also 
visited the Unitarians at Mawpat, near Shillong. 
The friends here are very hopeful and united, 
and are preparing to builda church. The worker 
in charge of these places was Babu Marsingh, 
who conducted the work in his own fashion, I 
directed the reopening of the morning school at 
Laban.” 

Among others the following resolutions were 
passed: — 

“That this meeting feel a deep sense of loss 
on the death of Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, 
Unitarian missionary to India, who visited Khasi - 
Hills a few years ago-- at Sa 
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 @That ‘this meeting sends its greeting and 
loving remembrance to Rev. J. T. Sunderland, 
now of Toronto, Canada.” 

' After the close of the business meeting there 
was a meeting of the members of the board of 
the union, in which, among other things, the 
account of the Mission Fund was read and 
passed. 

In the evening Babu Radhon Singh Berry and 
Rev. David Edwards delivered a lecture on 
“Fate” (WVasib), universally believed, but has no 
place in the liberal faith. 

Hajom Kissor SINGH. 


Service Books Wanted. 


Among the readers of the Register there may 
be one who knows of some church which has 
discarded or is about to discard one of the 
older American Unitarian Association service 
books. If +o, I wish to say that the Flatbush 
church of Brooklyn, N.Y., has need of them, 
and would be grateful to learn of an opportunity 
to procure them. Address John M. Davidson, 
977 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


_ Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society does not 
issue a new Easter Service this year. Some in- 
quiries have been made, and some desire ex- 
pressed that there should be a fresh collection 
of “Songs and Exercises” published. But the 
demand is not extensive enough to warrant the 
undertaking, Sunday-schools are now greatly 
given to the habit of arranging their own Easter 
services. The committees in charge find a nu- 
cleus of valuable material in the regular books, 
and enrich this matter from outside sources as 
they please. So far has this gone that the sale 
of particular Easter pamphlets has been greatly 
diminished. However, the Unitarian Sunday 


School Society offers the favorite services of 


1893 and 1894, republishing them completely. 
The service for 1893 comprehends what was 
issued in 1892, making a two-part pamphlet. 
Price of the services, five cents a single copy; 
per hundred, four dollars. 


A new edition of Rev. E. H. Hall’s “First 
Lessons on the Bible” has just come from the 
This is one of the books which main- 


press. 
tains a steady sale, and seems to meet a peren: 
nial need. It has reached the twenty-fifth edi- 
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mediate, or advanced. I would like a further 
report as to the schools that have paid superin- 
tendents. I know of no better way to reach the 
whole constituency than in this channel. Will 
those schools employing paid teachers or super- 
intendents please make an early response to 
me? 

The directors of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society voted at the February meeting to in- 
vite Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter to give three 
lectures on Sunday-school topics just before or 
just after Anniversary Week. This invitation 
was extended on the supposition that Prof. 
Carpenter was coming to America. The hope 
thus created has come to a sudden end by tid- 
ings just received that Prof. Carpenter’s wife is 
too ill for him to leave. His presence and wise 
words would have given great cheer to our Sun- 
day-school workers. 

Perhaps no stronger testimony could be given 
in behalf of the value of Sunday-school work, 
from any single instance, than from the record 
of the Howard Sunday-school of Boston. It 


was organized on Dec. ro, 1826. It has recently 
been said that the founding of this school was 
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on the Sunday mentioned, when seven teachers 
met three scholars; and, gathering about the 
stove on that bitter day, they began in this 
humble way a most important movement. The 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary, which would have 
fallen on the date just mentioned, has been set 
for the coming March 12. As the circular 
issued by the special committee says, “The 
occasion will be not only an anniversary, but 
also a recognition of Rev. S. H. Winkley’s 
unique work in the development of this Sunday- 
school.” In the same way that Tuckerman 
was the central figure in the Ministry-at-large, 
started on the same Dec. 10, 1826, so Rev. 
S. H. Winkley is at the heart of the Howard 
Sunday-school as well as of the Bulfinch Place 
Church work. Such commemorations exert un- 
told influence. They not only recall‘ attention to 
noble examples and inspire fresh interest in 
remarkable records, but they revive zeal for 
efforts which at the present time represent the 
original spirit. Those who press on with a 
literal rendering of Saint Paul’s injunction, for- © 
getting everything that belongs to the past, are 
sure to fall short-of true success. The apostle 


tion, which means twelve thousand five hundred 
copies. Teachers who are using the leaflet 
lessons “About the Bible” will find this book 
helpful. It gives the main facts and conclusions 
in a condensed form, and reliance can be placed 
upon the scholarship. This book of Mr. Hall’s 
was first published in 1882, but it will be found 
abreast of the most reliable and progressive 
Biblical criticism now promulgated. Price by 
the single copy and postage prepaid, thirty 
cents ; by the dozen, three dollars, 

I am anxious to know how far the Unitarian 
Sunday-schools employ paid teachers. I also 
am desirous of knowing what such teachers are 
paid. There is also a third point I should like 
met, and that is as to the results in these cases. 
I would esteem it a great favor if superintend- 
ents and ministers, seeing these inquiries of 
mine, would write, giving me definite replies on 
these three questions offered above. I should 
need to know what departments the teachers 
have, whether kindergarten, primary, inter- 
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never intended such a blind obedience. The “for- 
getting” to which he referred was the ignoring 
of defeat, and indifference to failures. Out 
of the past, however, he himself remembered 
much, and drew inspiration. I think this comes 
home especially in Sunday-school matters. We 
need not only to honor those who have led the 
way in past years, but we ought to get the light 
which shines from their devotion and _ ability. 
Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


NOTES. 


The Channing Guild of Brattleboro, Vt., has 
this week joined the National Union. Its 
twenty members hold regular meetings twice a 
month, which are well attended. 

The unions in the South Middlesex Confer- 
ence will all meet with the union at Winches- 
ter, Mass., on the evening of Friday, March 
7th; and at that time it is hoped a federation of 
unions in this conference may be formed. Rev. 
Benjamin R. Bulkeley of Beverly, the president 
of the recently formed Essex Federation, will 
address the unions, and will be followed by 
Rev. William I. Lawrance, Mr. Percy R. Ath- 
erton, and others. This promises to be an 
enthusiastic meeting; and all the unions in the 
South Middlesex Conference should attend in 
a body, and Have at least one member instructed 
to present the views of his union on the question 
of forming a federation. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES, 


March 16, “Does Righteousness prevent Ca- 
lamity ?” Book of Job, Luke xiii.1-5; see also 
Matt. vii. 24-27. : 

“Riches profit not in the day of wrath, but 
righteousness delivereth from death.” 

“The righteousness of the upright shall de- 
liver them.” 

“The righteous is delivered out of trouble.” 
Prov. xi. 4-8. 

“And ye, too, my judges, ought to be of good 
hope toward death, being persuaded of this one 
thing at least, that no evil can befall a good 
man either in life or in death, and that his af- 
fairs are all in the hands of God.”— Plato, 
Apology of Socrates. 

“A good man is invincible. If you would 
have his land, take it; take his servants, take 
his public office, take his body. But, if he be 
truly a good man, you will never frustrate his 
desire nor incur his aversion.”— Epictetus, Dis- 
courses. 

The theory that righteousness prevents calam- 
ity was one of the oldest and most fundamental 
conceptions of the religion of the ancient He- 
brews. This primitive people had a sublime 
faith in the efficacy of virtue as a preventive 
of mischance and tragedy. This belief is per- 
haps best reflected in the book of Judges. Here 
we are told of the various oppressions suffered 
by the Israelites at the hands of foreign con- 
querors and of the various heroes who arose to 
deliver them out of bondage. In every case the 
oppression and deliverance are the immediate 
work of God, or Yahwe. The people have 
sinned: they have turned from the path of 
righteousness, and deserted the commandments 
of the Lord. In punishment for their wicked- 
ness and infidelity, Yahwe surrenders the Israel- 
ites into the hands of the oppressor, and gives 
them over to slavery and suffering. It is only 
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when the people repent of their sins and turn 
again beseechingly to their God, with vows 
henceforth to follow righteousness and virtue, 
that Yahwe heeds them, and raises up a deliv 
erer for their salvation. And thus they are 
freed through righteousness and enjoy continual 
peace and contentment until once again they err 
and sin and once again suffer the vengeance of 
an angry and jealous God. 

This belief in righteousness as a preventive 
of calamity continued down till to much later 
times than the period of the judges. The his- 
torical events following upon the death of Solo- 
mon, however, produced a great change. Defeat 
succeeded defeat, disaster overwhelmed disaster, 
until all the woe of generations culminated in 
the fall of Jerusalem in 586. Again and again 
the Israelites renounced their sins and vowed 
repentance. Again and again they appealed to 
Yahwe, pointed to their obedience of his com- 
mands, and begged for deliverance. But all in 
vain: their righteousness was of no avail. 
Quite naturally, therefore, doubts began to 
appear regarding the efficacy of virtue to avert 
calamity, and other theories became prominent. 
This change in religious ideas is best illustrated 
by the book of Joby where we find quite a 
different theory of the relation between right- 
eousness and suffering. The old idea is lost 
entirely, and we see a new conception: that 
virtue is helpless to prevent calamity; that God, 
however, in his infinite wisdom, is guiding the 
ways of men, and giving them only that which 
is right and good. Thus, whatever man may 
suffer, he must trust in God and believe that all 
is well. 

This experience of the Hebrews in their 
religious ideas shows that there is but one 
answer to be given to our question,—Does 
righteousness prevent calamity ?—and that is in 
the negative. This is true to-day, as it was 
found to be true ages ago in Palestine. That 
the good must suffer equally with the bad 
is one of the tragic facts of life and one of the 
mysteries of ethics and religion which, although 
accepted, baffles explanation. True itis, indeed, 
that God “maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth his rain on the just and 
on the unjust”; but no less true is it that the 
“good” and the “just,” no less than the “evil” 
and the “unjust,” suffer from the unspeakable 
calamities of conflagrations and hurricanes, wars 
and pestilences. To speak of merely individual 
experiences, the fact that Sir Walter Scott was 
one of the noblest of God’s gentlemen didn’t 
prevent the terrible calamity that ruined his 
fortune, blasted his ambitions, and ultimately 
took his life. The fact that Lincoln was all 
that was kind and gentle and true and self- 
sacrificing did not save him from the murderer’s 
bullet. The fact that Jesus in his own life and 
character reflected, within human limitations, 
the very attributes of the divine existence 
did not preserve him from the horrors of the 
cross: he was crucified as readily as the 
wretched thieves on either side of him. Indeed 
so true is it that righteousness does #o¢ prevent 
calamity we are almost tempted to take the 
opposite view, and contend that righteousness 
invites calamity. 

But, if this be true, wherein lies the ethical 
and religious significance of righteousness? 
Why be good, if we gain nothing thereby? It 
is certainly true that righteousness can never 
avert calamity, but what it can do is this: it 
can prevent the efzcts of calamity. The stanch- 
est steamship must encounter as severe gales 
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as a wretched Gloucester fishing-smack; but, 
while the strength of the former will not drive 
off the storm, it will save the vessel from wreck 
and destruction. And just so the saint must 
encounter just as terrible calamities and endure 
as frightful sufferings as the man of crabbed 
soul and conscience, but the righteousness of 
the former will save him from succumbing to 
ill-fortune and enable him to survive it all. 
We cannot prevent the rain from falling on our 
house, but we can at least make the roof so. 
tight that no water shall leak through. Like 
Bunyan’s Christian in his progress toward 
the heavenly city, the good man must “walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death”; 
but, even though he must endure this experience, 
he “will fear no evil,” for God is with him, 
and his rod and staff are comforting him. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Admitted to the ministry: Rev. E. H. Barrett, 


having satisfied the Committee on Fellowship 
of his fitness for the Unitarian ministry, is hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches. 
W. L. Chaffin, chairman. D. W. Morehouse, 
secretary. 

Rev. E. H. Barrett, recently of the Christian 
Fellowship, studied from 1875 to 1877 at the 
college in Merom, Ind., and at the Meadville 
Theological School as a special student from 
1898 to Ig00. 


Meetings. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, on Thursday, March 13, at eleven o’clock. 
These meetings are open to all interested in the 
work. 


The next meeting of the Ministers’ Monday 
Club will be held on the second Monday of 
March (March to), when Rev. William H. 
Savary will give the essay,—“Starr King: Patriot 
and Christian.” 


Ministerial Union.—At the last meeting of 
the Ministerial Union held on Monday, February 
24, in the vestry of the Second Church, Boston, 
the following resolutions were passed, by a vote 
of twenty-nine to thirteen: “The Ministerial 
Union, by the voice of a majority of its members 
present, respectfully offer to the President of 
the United States, to her honorable Secretaries 
of War and of the Navy, and to the Houses of 
Congress, its earnest remonstrance against a 
policy of expanded military and naval expendi- 
ture as a waste of resources, because not neces- 
sary to national safety, as threatening to involve 
our republic more and more in the burdensome 
and ruinous evils of the older nations, as ob- 
structive to that progressive pacification of the 
world in which America is honored by a leading 
part, and as a continuous menace to those 
higher interests of the country and of mankind 
which should be as clear to statesmen as they 
are to the friends of religion.” 


s Conferences. 


The South Middlesex Conference.— 
The one hundred and eighth session of the 
South Middlesex Conference will be held in 
the Unitarian church, Winchester, Wednesday, 
March 12. Order of exercises: 10.30 A.M, 
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devotional service, conducted by Rev. W. H. 
Pierson, Somerville; 11 A.M., opening of ‘the 
conference, miscellaneous business, address on 
‘““What constitutes our Missionary Motive?” by 
Rev. §. M. Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge, 
address by Rev. A. P. Reccord of Cambridge, 
on “The Expression of our Missionary Motive 
in City Life,” discussion; 12.20 P.M., collec- 
tion for current expenses of the conference; 
12.30 P.M., collation, provided by the Win- 
chester society; 2 P.M., roll-call of the churches, 
address by Rev. A. F. Bailey of Barre on “The 
Expression of our Missionary Motive in Country 
Life,” discussion. Henry C. Parker, Secretary. 


The Essex Unitarian Conference.—The 
ninety-seventh session of the Essex Unitarian 
Conference was held with the Second Church, 
Salem (Rev. Alfred Manchester, minister) on 
Febuary 20. President H. B Little of Newbury- 
port was in the chair. After the opening hyinn, 
a prayer by Rev. Lyman Greenman of Glouces- 
ter, and the secretary’s report, Mr. Manchester 
spoke for the Missionary Committee. There 
was an extended discussion of missionary work 
and the state of our churches, prolonged beyond 
the allotted time, as the speaker of the morning 
was late, In the mean time Mr. Manchester had 
called attention to an old picture of Dr. Bentley, 
minister of the old East Church, and pictures of 
‘the meeting-house, interior and exterior. 

Rey. W. H. Lyon, D.D,, of Brookline gave an 
interesting essay on “Charles Chauncy and the 
Beginnings of New England Unitarianism.” 
He drew a picture of the old-time minister go- 
ing through the streets of Boston in his chaise, 
somewhat symbolic of the time. He was great- 
grandson of President Chauncy of Harvard, his 
social position being of the best. The minister 
was still supported by the State; and, conse- 
quently, he filled an important position. Dr. 
Chauncy was eccentric, and very methodical 
with his one pinch of snuff, one glass of wine, 
and one pipe for the day. Absent:minded and 
of spicy temper, he dealt in plain talk on occa- 
sion, and even reproved the General Court. He 
was an antagonist of Edwards in the Great 
Awakening. under Whitefield. Amidst its 
grotesque features and the excessive Calvinism 
of Edwards, Chauncy stood for the more rational 
Arminianism. The division came on two issues, 
Calvinism and gross excesses in the matter of 
revivals and conversions. So there came about 
the cleavage between orthodoxy and liberalism. 
He was the apostle of common sense, temper- 
ance, and coolness. In 1743 he sent out his 
work on “Seasonable Thoughts on the State of 
Religion in New England.” In it he spoke of 
dangerous tendencies, and showed how Satan 
had been very busy in those times. We see in 
his utterances what became Unitarianism a little 
later. He really put forth the first work on 
Universalism of the more rational sort of ultimate 
salvation. Eliot did all he could to prevent the 
publishing of the doctrine which was called “the 
padding,” and claimed the publishing had let 
“the cat out of the bag.” This was in 1782, 
and he died three years later. His do-trine 
grew slowly, Arianism rapidly, so that in 1800 
east of Worcester there were three hundred and 
fifteen liberal churches. It was curious that the 
first Unitarian book was by the Universalist 
Ballou. Consider the features of Boston Unita- 
rianism, and see how they fit Chauncy. The high 
social position of adherents, the shyness of 
dogma and the strict morality, the doctrines they 
held against the idea of authority, were instanced. 


What was best in Boston was due in large! 
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part to first Unitarians, of whom was Charles 


Chauncy. 

But little time was left for remarks, which 
were made by Rev. Messrs. Manchester, Stewart, 
and Latimer. 


Noyes offering prayer. 


After the collation and intermission the con- 


ference came to order again. A hymn was sung. 
Mr. Latimer moved that the secretary express 
the sympathy of the conference to Rev. E. J. 


Prescott in his impaired health, and the hope 
He also moved an 


he might soon be with us. 
expression of the sense of loss the conference 
has in the departure of Rev. K. E. Evans from 
the church in Danvers to that in Chicopee. 
Motions carried. Mr. Latimer also moved the 


congratulations of the conference to the con- 


gregation at Marblehead on the accession of 
the new minister, Rev. Albert Walkley. Carried. 

After a rollcall of the churches, Rev. J. C. 
Jaynes of West Newton gave the essay of the 
afternoon on “Church Diseases,” which was 
found very suggestive of evils notced in many 
churches. After comparing the church to a 
physical organism, he said that no two churches 
were alike. Every church passes through 
stages,—babyhood, childhood, ete. But the 
metaphor ‘fails: not every one decays, but some 
grow more vigorous. Three-fourths of the dis- 
eased churches are victims of distemper or 
derangement. The speaker passed briefly over 
a considerable list of diseases: (1) Inanition. 
The minister may be at fault. He may preach 
over the heads of people or he muy be below the 
intellectual demand. There will be nothing to 
stimulate the people. Or sensitionalism may 
be the fault. (2) Indigestion was next men- 
tioned. There may be ample nutrition, but 
no exercise, plenty to eat, but nothing to do. 
The church’s very prosperity often kills. There 
may be good preaching and the people may be 
content. It forgets how to help. It is dying of 
corporate selfishness. (3) Loss of co-ordination. 
So with the human body. There is no harmony 
of parts. There is discord from sexton to 
minister. Some churches seem to think a 


quarrel essential. (4) Hemiplegia. In case of 


churches this may mean the man side is inactive. 
The man often seemed very self-denying to the 
speaker, as he would stay at home and let the 
woman go to church. (5) The presence of 
bacilli was noted. The conservative bacillus, 


who wanted everything in the old way, and the 


radical bacillus, who is an intellectual crank, 
were set forth. (6) The moneyed bacillus was 
characterized as the parish boss. In the back- 
ground he is sometimes the power behind the 
throne. (7) Tne grumbling bacillus. We all 
know him. He will be with us until the millen- 
nium. This bacillus is in every organization in 
every latitude. (8) The last disease mentioned 
was atrophy,—the wasting away of facu'ties. 
The church dies when it has nothing to do. 
The church loses its spiritual sense. No spe- 
cific can come from without, but it must come 
from within. The church is only a means men 
and women use for good. We must not ask 
what it can do for u:, but what we can do for it. 
The church is no better than the people. He 
closed with the picture of the true church, “not 
having spot or wrinkle or any su.h thing,” 
but “holy and without blemish.” _ 

Brief remarks followed by Rev. G. H. Badger, 
the New England field agent of the association, 
Rev. W. H. Savary, and Rev. Messrs. Manches- 
ter, Liliefors, Evans, Hayes. A vote of thanks 


The devotional meeting was con- 
ducted by Rev. S. B. Stewart, Rev. Charles M. 
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for the hospitality of the Second Church was 
passed; also one to the speakers, and to Rev. 
S. B. Stewart, the leader of the devotional 
meeting. Rev. Messrs. Latimer, Manchester, 
and D. M. Little, Rev. Messrs. Hayes and Noyes 


spoke. After a hymn Mr Manchester gave the 
benediction. B. R. Bulkeley, Secretary. 


Churches, 


Cambridge, Mass.— Third Congregational 
Society, Rev. A. P. Reccord: On Sunday, 
March 2, Mr. Reccord began a series of four 
Lenten vesper services to be held at five o'clock 


Business Notices. 


Why endure a severe climate when such offers to set- 
tlers are made at Highland Springs, Va.? 


Hightstown, N.J.—How good it would be to see all 
of our Sunday-school children all over the land wearing’ 
stars!—Gro. W. H. Sinn. Address all orders to Rev. 
A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


In Olden Days.—Nearly every one can remember 
the old rocking-chairs of their childhood days,—chairs 
which came down from some grandparent, and which were 
built upon honor and framed upon lines of old-time luxury, 
They do not build such chairs nowadays, though there are 
many calls for them; but the Paine Furniture Company 
has reproduced one such old-fashioned rocker, and it is 
advertised in another column of this paper. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Brookfield, 26th ult., by Rev. William L, Walsh, 
Howard Adams Bushnell, of Sturbridge, and Iola, daugh- 
ter of Mr, and Mrs. Jesse Braman, of Brookfield. 


Deaths. 


Worcester, 16th ult., Harriet 


At Memorial Hospital, 
J. M. Hobbs, of Brook- 


Baldwin, beloved wife of Mr. 
field, aged 64 yrs. 5 mos. 


Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
Undertakers = 
and Embalmers 


9326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. « « + 
. » » Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 
ance day and night. ‘ 


ME; EF. W. WODELL, baritone soloist and direc- 

tor (in charge of music at Parker Memorial, Boston), 
will accept engagement for Sunday morning (or morning 
and afternoon) services. Refers to Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
Parker Memorial, Boston. 


ete rr cnn 
Be aieteiroraee bungalow-like cottage to rent, 

furnished, till September, in best part of “the most 
beautiful city in France.” Eleven rooms, outbuildings, 
dark room. Electric bells, and pretty well stocked en- 
closed garden. Rent $50a month. Exquisite scenery and 
climate. Address ‘““Mrs. BAGLEy, La Hurter, Dinan, 
Brittany, FRANCE.” 


BRITTANY, # RANCB 
Wisntey —An educated woman between 28 and 35 

years old, to be taught to work as district agent for 
a charitable society in Boston; hours, 9 to 5; pay not less 
than $sco first year, then $600 ; increase later. if satisfactory. 
Send full and clear letter as to previous occupation, edu- 
cation, health, age, and references, in own writeng, to 


:“*B,G.,” care of Christiae Register, Boston, Mass. 
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Sunday afternoons. The general topic will be 
the “Message of Christianity.” It will be dis- 
cussed with relation to the men of business, 
the statesman, the educator, and the social re- 
former. These services have been held for 
five successive years, and have been increas- 
ingly popular each year. At the February 
Alliance meeting, Rev. A. L. Hudson of New- 
ton gave an interesting and instructive address 
upon the Mormons. On Wednesday and Friday, 


March 12 and 14, the operetta “Gluck-auf ” 
will be given in the vestry. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The annual meeting 
and supper will be March ro. At this meeting 
the treasurer and other officers of the church 
will be able to make very good reports for the 
past year. During the year several families 
have moved away from the city. This was for 
a time the cause of some uneasiness in our 
church circles; but we have received some new 
members, which enables us to say that we are 
about holding our own. Early in the winter, to 
meet a very urgent necessity, the pastor made 
an appeal to some of the Unitarian churches to 
help us put in a new furnace. This was not 
strictly the orthodox way to do, but it seemed 
the only way. Our church had made so many 
calls on the Women’s Alliance that we were 
ashamed to ask for more help. Many of the 
churches responded, and we were enabled to 
place our furnace under the centre of the church 
building. This now makes our meeting-place 
warm and comfortable. The inefficiency of our 
furnace has long been the great drawback to 
successful work in the winter. 

About a month ago our minister was married. 
As a token of the good will of the church, the 
members tendered the pastor and his wife a 
reception, and gave them a very handsome 
present. Many outside people contributed to 
this fund. It may be said that our work for the 
new year starts out very auspiciously. 

About two months ago we started a five 
o’clock vesper service. The special feature of 
this service is the music, which is furnished by 
outside singers. It is a prayer and song service 
essentially, with a brief talk of the minister on 
current topics. The attendance at this service 
has averaged about one hundred, the majority 
being members of other denominations who can 
come to this service without neglecting their 
own churches. In this way the minister is 
enabled to speak to many whom we could not 
otherwise reach. We have found it a very 
profitable service. 


Chicago, Ill—Church of Messiah, Rev. 
W. Hanson Pulsford: At the regular morning 
services during March the minister will speak 
upon the topics of the statement of belief used 
in this church, and on Easter Sunday, March 30, 
upon “The Relation of the Old Idea of Easter 
tothe New.” For the afternoon vesper services 
at Memorial Chapel the subjects for March 
will be “Sympathy,” “The Form and the Spirit,” 
“The Religion of George Eliot,” ‘““The Ebb and 
Flow of Life.” Mr. Pulsford is giving a series 
of lectures on Friday afternoons in connection 
with the Alliance, upon “Studies in Jewish Lit- 
erature.” 


Des Moines, Ia.— The midwinter confer- 
ference of the lowa Unitarian Association is to 
be held here March 11, 12, and 13. 


At an annual meeting one hundred and sixty 
sat down together. Reports of the year were 
most encouraging, financially and otherwise. 
Fifty members have been added to our fellow- 
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ship during the past year. Unity Circle is 
prosperous and enthusiastic. The programme 
this year is devoted to Emerson and Browning, 
the Emerson section led by Rev. Mary A. 
Safford, the Browning section led by Rev. Marie 
H.Jenney. The attendance averages from sixty 
to eighty. 

The Young People’s Literary Society is study- 
ing fiction. Several socials have been held by 
this society at the homes of various members. 

The Sunday-school has been the most dis- 
couraging feature of the Des Moines work. It 
is especially gratifying, therefore, to report in- 
crease of numbers and interest in this depart- 
ment of the church activities. 

A concert of nations was given at the church 
under the direction of Miss Julia Plumb. The 
programme was unique, including the character- 
istic music of many countries, each selection in- 
troduced by commentaries by Miss Plumb. 

Attendance at church services has been stead- 
ily increasing. Sermons preached by Rev. 
Marie H. Jenney during the past month were on 
the following topics: “The Kind of a World we 
live in,” “How to get along with People,” 
“What it is to be Good,” “The Cost of 
Achievement.” 


Louisville, Ky.—Church of Messiah, Rev. 
Fred V. Hawley: The sixty-ninth annual meet- 
ing was held Dec. 16, rgo1, and a printed report 
with parish register for 1902 has just been is- 
sued, The chairman’s report was full of encour- 
agement, the large attendance promising much 
for increased service, The treasurer showed 
that deficit had been met. All other organiza- 
tions report excellent progress. 


Manistee, Mich.—The Women’s Alliance 
of this city, having closed a very satisfactory 
and prosperous year, has entered upon its 
second year of activity with earnestness and 
enthusiasm. A literary schedule has been 
drafted for the “open” meetings, and plans 
matured for the “work” afternoons, which are 
anticipated to develop into financial successes. 
An interesting programme was rendered last 
Thursday afternoon at the home of Mrs. T. J. 
Ramsdell, and a social hour with its “cup of 
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tea” was spent immediately after. A paper 
from the National Alliance on “Frances Power 
Cobbe” was read, and appropriate music 
rendered. The next literary programme will be 
given in March with the subject of ‘“Devo- 
tional Music” for afternoon study. Dr. Clarence 
Greely, the new pastor of our church, is awaken- 
ing the interest and thought of his congregation 
in progressive sermons preached each Sabbath. 
Dr. Greely is well known in the East as the 
founder of the Connecticut Law and Order 
League and for his associate work with Dr. 
Parkhurst. 


Nashua, N.H.—The first of a series of 
union meetings of the Universalist and Uni- 
tarian churches was held here in the Univer- 
salist church on Sunday afternoon, February 
15. There was a very large attendance. Rev. 
Francis A. Gray opened the service, and Rev. 
Herbert Mott offered prayer. Rev. Samuel 
A, Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association, gave an inspiring address, in which 
he set forth the advantages of the deepening 


sense of fellowship now manifesting itself 


between the Universalists and Unitarians. 


Portland, Ore.—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. George Croswell Cressey, D.D.: This 
society is awakening to a realization of its real 
strength. Large congregations have greeted the 
new minister, the Women’s Alliance now num- 
bers over éighty, while the Unitarian Club of 
Oregon has been organized with a large mem- 
bership principally from this society. 

A fund has been raised for the redecoration 
of the interior of the church and for new win- 
dows of handsome design, which will be in place 
before Easter Sunday. ' 

Dr. Cressey has reeently completed a series 
of discourses on “Liberal Religion as a World 
Truth,” which, with a sermon February 23 on 
“Patriotism in Connection with the Present 
Policy of the Nation,” aroused great interest. 

It is well-known that the Post-office Mission 
work in connection with this church is one of 
the largest in the denomination, and the free 
reading room of the church is proving an insti- 
tution of great value. 


OLDEN TIME. 


We are having so many calls for an old-fashioned 
Rocking Chair that we have prepared this exact repro- 
duction of a famous frame of half a century ago. 

The chairs of that time were upholstered in a 
‘“built-upon-honor” manner, and they were covered with 
haircloth, which will outwear any other covering at 
They were stout, sensible chairs, 


four times its cost. 
good for a generation. 


The moment you see this chair it carries you in- 
stantly back in imagination to your earliest recollections. 
It is again your grandmother’s chair, covered in hair- 
cloth, and with the solid mahogany frame, the swan’s 
head arms, the- short rockers, and the tufted back with 


pillow at top. 
Sold only here. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


m 
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Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


| ki Nedged. sco. scnteees eee seesinnecs + $23)574-99 
Already acknowledge: gt 


Feb. rx. Mrs. Thomas M. Brews 
oie PAPER ee a0 50.00 
illan, Connington, Can..-- 1.00 


Lb menses McM: » ; 
3. Free Christian Church, Minneapolis, 


Minn... cese cece csegeccs erences one 10,00 
4. South Congregational Church, Boston, 

ON ACCOUDL. vere eeee asec re cece ters tet 1,500.00 
6. Society in Ashby, additional (in all $40), 17.00 
7. Society in Milwaukee, 54.00 
xo. Children of the late Charles G 

Boston ..++++.2++++r0+ 50.00 
xx. Society in Franklin, N.H, ererne 106,00 
14. Free Congregational Society of Flor- 

ence, Northampton, on account...- 32.00 
17. Society in Littleton, on account.-.+...- 83.75 
17. Mrs. Walter H. Cowing, Boston.. 25.00 
17. Miss Grace Gordon Cowing, Boston..- 25.00 


First Congregational Society, Quincy, 175.87 
19. Harvard Church in Charlestown, Bos- 
ton ...-- an 41.00 
. 19. Society in 20.00 
ar. E. H.J,.-- «+s sense eeseeee tees 35.00 
24. Society in Burlington, Vt...-++--+-+++s* 344.07 
24. First Unitarian Society, Lowell, on ac- 
count : aoe 100.00 
24. Society in Fairhaven.-.....-++++ +++ 34,00 
24. Free Congregational Society of Flor- 
ence, Northampton, additional (in all 
$34) vee oe avitale cease wae (Sigeddsdecvcess 2.00 
24. Society in Walth on account... 266.00 
24. Society in Stow.-+-+--sssseree sseeees 15.00 
24. Mrs. Frances A. Hackley, New York, 
N.Y. ccvce cece scncccsecersccsenees ees 10,000.00 
26. First Congregational Parish, Milt 626.10 
26. Society in Canton . 51.55 
a8. Society in Rutherford, N 
(inall gag Ri aot oats 10.00 
28. Society in Harvard, on account....--+- 25.00 
28. Society in Springfield, on account.. 50.00 
28. Society in Braintree, on account....-++ 20.00 


28. Roslindale Unitarian Society, Boston... 
. or md in Brewster, additional (in all 
50) sev nec cncn cere renevever nese cnse seee 


10,00 


$37,373.01 


Feb. 20. Bequest of the late Arthur B. Hudson, 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., “in memory of his 
mother, Jane E. Hudson’’.. -+++++++ 


100.00 


EZRA STILES GANNETT FUND. 


Already acknowledged. ....-+++++++svsess sere cree $14,100.00 
Feb. 19. Mrs. Francis B. Greene, Boston... +--+ 
20. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pickering, Boston, 


$16,100.00 
Treasurer, 


Francis H. Linco. 
Boston, Mass. 


25 Beacon Street, 


A Strange Experience. 


Iam now to detail a little experience which 
seems to me to have about it certain features 
which are very unusual, and therefore unworthy 
of special remarks. Never in my life, until my 
son died two years ago, did I attempt to get into 
communication with any special person at any 
sitting held with any medium. I have always 
taken the attitude of a student trying to solve the 
general problem involved. On two or three 
occasions, however, within the last two years, 
I have tried to see if I could get anything that 
appeared to be a message from my boy. He 
died two years ago last June at the age of thirty- 
one. I was having a sitting with Mrs. Piper. 
My son claimed to be present. Excluding for 
the moment all other things, I wish definitely to 
outline this one little experience. At the time 
of his death he was occupying a room with a 
medical student and an old personal friend on 
Joy Street in Boston. He had moved there 
from a room he occupied on Beacon Street 
since I had visited him, so that I had never 
been in his present room. I knew nothing 
about it whatever, and could not even have 
guessed as to anything concerning it which he 
might say. 

He said: “Papa, I want you to go at once to 
my room. Look in my drawer, and you will find 
there a lot of loose papers. Among them are 
some which I wish you to take and destroy at 
once.” He would not be satisfied until I had 
promised to do this. Mrs. Piper, remember, 
was in a dead “trance at the time, and her hand 
was writing. She had no personal acquaintance 
with my son, and, so far as I know, had never 
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seen him. I submit that this reference to loose 
notes and papers which for some unknown rea- 
son he was anxious to have destroyed is some- 
thing which would be beyond the range of 
guess-work, even had Mrs. Piper been conscious. 
Though my boy and I had been intimate heart- 
friends all our lives, this request was utterly in- 
explicable to me. It did not even enter into my 
mind to give a wild guess as to what he meant, 
or why he wanted this thing done. I went, 
however, to his room, searched his drawer, 
gathered up all the loose papers, looked through 
them, and at once saw the meaning and impor- 
tance of what he had asked me todo. There 
were things there which he had jotted down and 
trusted to the privacy of his drawer which he 
would not have had made public for the world. 
M. J. Savage, in Ainslee’s Magazine. 


Richard B. Field. 


Richard B. Field died in Cincinnati Feb. 21, 
1902, at the age of ecighty-nine. He was the 
last survivor of the men and women who between 
the years 1830 and 1840 established the First 
Congregational Church, and whose names are in- 
scribed upon.a bronze tablet set upin the present 
church edifice at the seventieth anniversary of 
the founding of the church. During the more 
than sixty years of Mr. Field’s activity in the 
church he had also been a reader of the Christian 
Register, and the principles of church and Regss- 
ter had been admirably illustrated in a career of 
great probity and of honorable public spirit. 

His was one of the natures which do not 
grow old with years, but keep fresh and youth. 
ful in sympathies and despite the inevitable 
bodily infirmities. His home was a centre of 
cheerful hospitality down to the last day when 
he quietly closed his eyes upon old scenes, and 
left to his friends only a benignant memory. — 


Charles H. Sheldon. 


In the death of Charles H. Sheldon of Prov- 
idence the Unitarian fellowship has suffered a 
great loss. Mr. Sheldon was born and brought 
up in its traditions and its faith, and was loyal 
to its interests, He was an officer of the First 
Congregational Society of Providence for forty- 
two consecutive years, thirty-three of which he 
served as its treasurer; and he was treasurer of 
the Channing Conference for twenty-eight years. 
His service to his church was not confined to his 
official duties, however. He loved it as a man 
loves his own home, and knew it almost stone 
by stone. He had the care of its property al- 
ways at heart, and watched over it with a genius 
for detail year in and year out to the very end of 
this life. He took an active interest in all the 
missionary enterprises of the Conference, espe- 
cially in the building of the Stevens Memorial 
Chapel at Vineyard Haven, to the completion of 
which he gave much thought and time. 

His quiet faithfulness and his unremitting in- 
dustry will be missed in many ways for many 
years by all who knew him and loved him as a 
fellow-worker in the Unitarian cause. 


A.M. L. 


WAY TO BEGGARY.” 
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BIGELOW, KENNARD 
& CO. 


Necklaces, 
Collars 


PEARL 


511 WASHINGTON ST: 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1901-1902 


Succeeding ‘*Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and willbe continued in “Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. : 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. Our Dead President. 

2. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

3. Good Government for the City. 

4. Another Year. 

5. Some Things which the Church can do for 
the Individual. 

6. What the Church can do for the World. 

7. Sacrifice, the Law of Life. 

9. Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Author- 


ity. 
11. The King’s Question. (By Rev.Robert Collyer.) 
13. The Twentieth Century Advent of Jesus. 
14. Looking Backward. A Sermon for the Old Year. 
15. The [Morning Song of the Creation. (By 
Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
20. Fathers and Sons. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Series “To Young Men and Women.” 


8. I. What Life is For. 
10. Il. Education for Life. 
12. Ill. Money. 
16. IV. The Ethics of Gambling. 
17, V. What to Read, and Why. 


18. , VI. The Place of Religion in Life. 


Series on “Relations of Men and Women.”’ 


19. I. Man and Woman. 
21. Il. Love and Marriage. 
22. ‘It. Parent and Child. 
23. IV. Home and Society, 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Gongross St., Boston 


*“DIRT IN THE HOUSE BUILDS THE HIGH- 


BE WISE IN TIME AND USE 


SAPOLIO 
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Pleasantries. 


Complimentary.—He: “I asked your father’s 
consent by telephone.” She: “What was his an- 
swer?” He: “He said: ‘I don’t know who you 
are, but it’s all right.’” 


Little Tommy Ray quarrelled with his sister, 
and would not kiss and be friends. His aunt 
said, “Oh, don’t you remember what papa read 
at family prayers this morning, that we were to 
forgive seventy times seven?” “Yes,” replied 
Tommy, “but I ¢ckerlarly noticed it was to your 
brother, not sister.” 


Mrs. Waldo (of Boston): “I have a letter 
from your Uncle James, Penelope, who wants us 
to spend the summer on his farm.” Penelope 
(dubiously): “Is there any society in the 
neighborhood?” Mrs. Waldo: “I’ve heard him 
speak of the Holsteins and Guernseys. I pre- 
sume they are pleasant people.” 


One day Tute asked one of his employers to 
read a note for him. It proved to be a perfectly 
legible request for Tute’s services as a white- 
washer. “Why, Tute,” said the man, “this is 
plain, and you ought to read it yourself. I have 
frequently seen you reading the papers.” 
“Well, that’s just it,” replied Tute. “I kin read 
readin’ readin’, but I can’t read writin’ readin’.” 


One who is on the lookout for curious signs 
and advertisements can easily find them. A 
dweller in a New England village quotes two 
which appear on carts that often pass her door. 
The first reads “Home Made Bakery. Mixed 
Pickles and Brooms a Specialty.” The second 
is in gold letters on the sides of a gay red 
wagon drawn by a pair of black steeds. This 
is it, “B. Ware. Tin Ware.” 


A Liverpool coachman appeared with his hair 
closely cropped. ‘‘Why, Dennis,” said the mis- 
tress, ‘whatever possessed you to have your hair 
cut while you had such a bad cold?” ‘Well, 
mum,” replied Dennis, “I do be takin’ notice 
this long while that whiniver I have me hair 
cut I take a bad cowld,so I thought to meself 
that now, while I had the cowld on me, it would 
be the time of all others to go and get me hair 
cuttin’ done; for by that course I would save 
meself just one cowld.” 


The States of a Poet’s Mind. 


When Laundrywoman comes to show a 
Long tally of how much Iowa, 


While her hot temper’s getting torrider, 
Her face grows every moment Florida. 


How rudely jars upon my joyance 
This so soap-sudden Illinois-ance ! 


How can I persevere to pun so? 
Ohio why should she me dun so? 


Perhaps she thinks Michigan bully 
To pay her promptly, and pay fully. 
(But it more pay-in-full is to me 
Then e’er to her ’tis like to be!) 


Hereafter I'll have Washington 
Where more Pacific waters run. 


There must be others whom TJ still 
Kan-sass and Nebber-ask-a-bill. 


I'll say to her, in sheer bravado, 
Pray wash me one more Collar,-ah,-do! 


Then [’ll transfer my scribbling mania 
To some far part of Pencil-vania. 
—Fullerton L. Waldo. 


ae L 


ARPETS 


The Christian Register 


As the original introducer of the Miller 
Melon, Cory Corn, All Season’s Cabbage, 
the Hubbard Squash, anda score of other 
vegetables that are now raised all over 
the United States, I offer the public 
| head-quarter’sseed. Send for free catalogue, 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitariaa Buildiag 
BEACON ST. 


OMINION LINE 
FoR EUROPE 


"FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 


Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
New England, 11,600 tons.... .+-..+.+se+++++s March 8 
Commonwealth (new), 13,000 tons..........+« March 20 

For rates and further information, apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston 


VES 
fy Eel PAYS FREE, TRIAL 
\ (502 MODELS, $9 to $15 
1900 & 1901 Models, best makes, $7 to $ 


LHitht 11 
= 500 Second - Hand Wheels 
(ig 2ll makes and models, good as new $3 to 


. Great Factory Clearing Sale. 
ID ps AGENTS NTED +o vido 
& le, Earna bicycle &make money distributing 
© & ¢ once for prices & special offer. 
ee. 
2 
Ds 


BOSTON, . - YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


LLL LLL EL LLL 
MENEELY & CO. tiyiioes 
s BELL FOUNDERS 
Watervliet, W est Troy, N. ¥. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Mencely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826, 


DS Ss inducements to settlers of liberal religious 

views who desire a fine healthful climate and congenial 
surroundings at HiGHLAND SprRinGs, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, 5-cent 
fare, purest water, pine groves, stores. post-office, school, 
telephone, public library, and only Unitarian church in 
Virginia, Address E. S. Rgap, HIGHLAND Srrincs, Va, 


ATMANU= JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS 
65 


WASMINCTON- 
OPP. BOYLSTON 


PRICES. 


CARPETS AN 0 UPHOLSTERY, 
ST., 
ST. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICB SQUARB, BOSTON, MASS 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901... waves 93 & 
LIABILITIES = : = ett 
$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency. Room ¢. No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
a aoa D. FOSTER, Vice-President 


Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and th 
Dakotas. rrespondence solicited. A 2 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Mxchange Building, Boston, Mags, 


eee 

DEFAULTED SECURITIES 

Town, City, County, Railroad, or other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. | All communica- 
tions confidential. Address the Boston Defaulted 
Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass, 


GILLOTT'S PENS 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, j 
| HAVE CAINED THE 
GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded tc Pens. 


Educational. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 189 Reference, Rev K E Hale, D1. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, " 
Miss CAROLINE R CLARK, } Princi Is. 


THE ALLEN SCHOO 


Advantages of a cultured home. 
or Tech. preparation. 
References: Mr. 
Illustrated catalogue. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S B., Duxbury, Mass, 


FOR 
GIRI Ss 


WEST NEWTON 
MASS, 

__ Thorough College 

Seven pupils to one instructor. 

ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some tyme out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time, 


Single copy. 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 
\ 


Address Christian Register Association 
272 Congress Street, Boston 


& Sons Co., 


BOSTON. 


